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AN  OLD  INDIAN  TRAIL 


On  the  historical  map  of  Milton  in 
Mr.  Teele's  history  of  the  town,  may 
be  traced  an  old  road  leading  from  the 
Blue  Hills  and  Brush  Hill  down  to  tide 
water  at  the  Lower  Mills.  When 
Brush  Hill  Road  was  laid  out  by  the 
town  in  1676,  reference  was  made  to 
the  "Beaten  Rode"  already  in  exist- 
ence. Tradition  has  given  this  as  the 
trail  or  pathway  made  by  the  Indians 
in  their  journeyings  from  the  Blue 
Hills  down  to  fishing  and  trapping 
grounds  on  the  Neponset  river,  long 
before  the  white  man  had  come  upon 
the  scene. 

The  first  settlers  made  use  of  these 
Indian  trails,  as  well  as  to  beat  out 
new  paths  for  themselves,  and  the  fu- 
ture highways  were  laid  out  over 
these  early  passage  ways  where  they 
proved  convenient.  Brush  Hi'll  road 
thus  preserved  the  general  route  of 
the  trail,  to  the  ox  pen,  which  was  an 
enclosure  for  the  convenience  of  the 
cattle  owners  on  both  the  Dorchester 
and  Milton  sides  of  the  Neponset.  It 
was  situated  near  where  Brook  Road 
now  crosses  the  Parkway.  Although 
much  of  this  region  was  a  wilderness, 
there  was  some  good  grazing  land. 
Here  the  oxen  and  steers  were  pas- 
tured and  attended  by  two  herdsmen, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  herd  the  animals, 
and  drive  them  into  this  pen,  one  half 
hour  before  sunset.  (Record  Commis- 
sioners, Vol.  IV.,  p.  62.)  Their  owners 
could  then  come  and  take  them  home, 
or  leave  them  there  for  the  night,  as 
suited  their  convenience.  In  laying 
out  the  early  roads  in  this  part  of  the 
towu  the  oxpen  is  frequently  mention- 
ed as  the  point  of  arrival  and  depar- 
ture. From  the  oxpen  the  trail  pass- 
ed near  the  cornfields  of  the  Indians 
on  what  is  now  Thacher's  Plain,  and 
from  thence  to  the  then  wilderness  ly- 
ing between  Brook  road  and  the  Ne- 
ponset river.  This  district,  now  known 
as  the  Columbine  road  neighborhood. 


was  held  until  recently  as  woodland, 
and  beyond  the  cutting  of  the  wood 
and  awaiting  its  growth  little  change 
took  place. 

The  old  trail  was  used  by  the  first 
settlers  here  and  grew  to  a  cartpath. 
and  by  cartpaths  its  course  has  been 
preserved  to  recent  times.  These 
cartpaths  are  fast  suffering  efface- 
ment,  however,  and  only  where  it  has 
suited  the  owner's  plan  to  perpetuate 
them  as  roads,  will  they  escape  oblit- 
eration. 

Beginning  at  Ridge  road  leading 
from  Brook  road,  we  are  on  the  old 
trail  which  Ridge  road  follows  to  Co- 
lumbine road.  Here  the  trail  and 
road  diverge;  the  former  as  a  hardly 
traceable  cartpath  bends  to  the  east 
before  reaching  the  wal'l  a  few  rods 
farther  north.  In  this  bend  of  the 
way  where  a  few  evergreen  trees 
have  been  recently  planted,  can  still 
be  seen  on  the  right,  an  old 
cellar  which  tradition  has  held  to 
be  that  of  the  Teague  Crehore  house. 
(Hist.  Milton,  p.  156.)  The  tradition 
lacks  verification. 

From  the  cellar  the  cartpath  con- 
tinues in  an  easterly  direction  to  Mr. 
Rogerson's  lawn  where  it  is  effaced. 
As  Columbine  road,  it  appears  again 
where  the  road  winds  above  the 
swamp. 

The  trail  crossed  the  field  east  of 
the  Milton  club  house,  entering  it 
about  where  Mr.  Appollonio's  housp 
now  stands.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
century  just  closed,  this  field  received 
the  name  ofvGolgotha,  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  day  of  Caleb  Hobart  who 
was  a  butcher,  dealing  chiefly  in  mut- 
ton, it  was  used  as  a  place  to  dispose 
of  the  refuse  from  his  slaughter  house 
Mr.  Hobart  lived  at  that  time  in  the 
house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  T.  Edwin 
Ruggles,  the  oldest  part  of  which  was 
built  before  Milton  was  incorporated 
as  a  town. 
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Noar  where  the  house  of  Mr.  Hodg- 
e's now  stands,  the  trail  passed  the  site 
of  another  cellar,  which  has  occasion- 
ed nnu-h  conjecture,  both  as  to  its  an- 
tiquity un(!  former  owner;  but  its 
history  remains  "locked  in  the  mem- 
ory of  forgotten  men."  The  trail 
crossed  what  is  now  Central  avenue, 
at  the  entrance  to^  Rugj^les's  lane  which 
follows  the  ancient  f(K)tpath  in  its 
present  course  to  Canton  avenue. 
This  is  the  earliest  known  passageway 


between  Matt^ipan  and  Milton  Ix)wer 
Milis.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it 
was  ever  a  public  road.  Canton  ave- 
nue preserves  the  general  direction  of 
the  trail  to  the  old  way  known  today 
as  Adams  street.  The  latter  was  in 
its  turn  originally  a  footpath  laid  out 
by  the  Indians  from  the  river,  over 
what  is  now  known  as  Milton  Hill  to 
Quincy  and  thence  on  to  Plymouth. 

(Printed  in  The  Milton  Leader,  Jan. 
24.  1902.) 


NEPONSET  RIVER  FERRIES  AND  PLYMOUTH  ROAD 


A  Paper  Read  Before  Milton  Historical  Society,  October  2,  1907 


The  first  license  for  a  ferry  over  Ne- 
ponset  river,  to  accommodate  travel 
between  the  Massachusetts  Bay  and 
Plymouth  colonies,  was  granted  in 
1635,  twenty-seven  years  before  Milton 
was  set  off  from  Dorchesiter,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty-one  years  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

3d  September,  1635:  "It  was  order- 
ed that  John  Holland  shall  keepe  a 
fferry  betwixte  the  Capt.  Poynte  (Com- 
mercial Point)  and  Mr,  Newberry's 
creeke  (Billings's  Creek)  for  wch  hee 
is  to  have  iiiid  a  peece  for  every  sin- 
gle p'son  he  transports,  and  iiid  a 
peece  if  there  be  two  or  more."  (Rec- 
ords Mass.  Bay  Colony,  Vol.  1,  p.  159.) 
Billings's  Creek,  and  the  upland,  now 
covered  with  a  growth  of  cedars,  that 
was  the  ferry  landing  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  lie  east  of  the  rail- 
road bridge  at  Neponset. 

John  Holland  was  in  Dorchester  as 
early  as  1633,  and  lived  at  Commercial 
Point.  He  was  a  wealthy  man  for 
those  days,  a  large  land  owner,  and  in- 
terested in  maritime  affairs.  (Hist. 
Dorchester,  p.  57). 

We  get  a  /glimpse  of  this  old  Puritan 
in  the  opening  clause  of  his  will,  made 
In  1651,  the  year  before  his  death  when 
he  was  about  to  make  a  voyage  to  Vir- 
ginia: "I,  John  Holland,  of  Dorches- 
ter, in  Newe  Etogland,  being  by  the 
p'mission  of  the  Lord  bound  for  Vir- 
ginia and  knowing  my  life  to  be  mew- 
table  and  at  the  disposing  hand  of  the 
Lord,  ffor  the  ffurther  settling  of  my 
esitate  after  this  life,  if  the  Lord  Jesus 
shall  call  me  to  himself  before  my  re- 
turne  from  this  p'sent  vioage,  I  do 
therefore  bequeath  my  estate  in  man- 
ner followinig,"  (Suffolk  Probate  1:  67.) 
He  divided  his  property  between  his 
wife  Judith  and  his  children,  but  gave 


to  his  eldest  son  John  a  double  portion 
together  with  "my  Munnings  Moone," 
(Moon  Island.)  The  island  took  its 
name  from  one  Munnings.  the  original 
owner.  Mr.  Holland's  ferry  was  a 
short-lived  enterprise,  for  in  1638.  to 
accommodate  the  same  travel  between 
the  colonies,  "Bray  Wilklns  hath  lib- 
erty to  set  up  a  house  and  keepe  a 
ferry  over  Naponset  Ryver  and  to 
have  a  penny  a  p'son  to  bee  directed 
by  Mr.  Staughton  and  Mr.  Glover." 
(Records  Mass.  Bay  Colony  1:  241.) 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  in  his 
History  of  Quincy  says  the  reason  John 
Holland's  ferry  was  discontinued  was 
because  "there  were  not  enough  pas- 
sengers to  make  the  business  of  carry- 
ing them  a  paying  one." 

Bray  Wilkins's  ferry  was  known  as 
"Penny  Ferry;"  "it  ran  from  the  pub- 
lic landing  on  Davenport's  creek  at  the 
end  of  Marsh  street  (Dorchester)  to  the 
end  of  the  tongue  of  land  which  makes 
out  into  the  marsh  to  tide  water,  about 
halfway  between  Neponset  and  Gran- 
ite bridges  and  known  as  the  Ridge. 
Passengers  were  carried  from  the  land- 
ing place  or  from  the  marsh  near 
the  mouth  of  Davenport's  Creek,  as 
the  tide  might  best  serve,  up  stream 
to  the  point  of  the  Ridge.  There  was 
no  fare  established  for  vehicles  as 
there  were  probably  no  roads  passable 
with  wheels."  (Hist.  Dorchester,  p. 
592.)  "Although  the  ferry  was  contin- 
ued but  a  few  years  the  locality  about 
the  Ridge  bore  the  name  of  'Penny 
Ferrj-'  for  a  long  time."  Hist.  Milton, 
p.  30.) 

Marsh  street  at  that  time  was  a  part 
of  the  road  from  Dorchester  to  Plym- 
outh, by  way  of  Penny  Ferry.  "The 
preseni  Stoughton,  Hancock  and  Pleas- 
ant streets  were  formerly  a  road  laid 
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out  arouiul  Jones's  hill,  from  wliuh 
a  road  led  to  Stou^jrhton's  mill.  This  is 
now  Adams  street.  From  this  street  a 
road  led  to  the  Penny  Ferry,  and 
.this  is  now  Marsh  street.  (OcK)d  Old 
Dori-ho.v.f cr.  p.  r.l.) 


have  come  and  gone  and  left  it  all  so 
little  changed. 

Bray  Wilkins  was  a  Welshman.  He 
was  early  in  Dorchester  and  is  said  to 
have  lived  in  the  place  occupied  by  Eb- 
enezer   Williams  and   near   the  resi- 


S(  i:.\K  ()!•'  I'.KAV   WILKIXSS  PENNY  FERRY. 


1fi38. 


From  the  Wollasion  golf  links  look- 
ing rlverward.  the  ridge,  landing  place 
and  the  rout*'  of  old  Penny  Ferry  to 
the  farther  shore,  are  spread  out  like 
a  map.  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  two  hundred  and  seventy  years 


dence  of  Richard  Clapp.  (Hist.  Dor- 
chester, p.  91.)  In  the  allotment  of  the 
sixth  division  of  lands  in  that  part  of 
Dorchester  afterwards  Milton.  Bray 
Wilkins  received  17  acres,  2qr.,  32rd., 
as  his  portion,  "near  Gulliver's  land- 
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ing,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
landing  places  of  the  town  where  tim- 
ber was  floated  out  and  the  small 
ctoasting  'shallops'  entered."  This 
land  today  includes  a  small  part  of 


out  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabi- 
tants who  were  shipbuilders,  and  was 
the  port  of  the  town.  Gulliver's  Creek 
ROW  but  ten  feet  wide  at  the  landing, 
was  then  a  navigable    stream,  where 


FIRST  LANDING-PLACE,  aULLIVER'S  CREEK,  MILTON. 


Mr.  Kidder's  land,  the  estate  of  E.  W. 
Bowditch  and  a  portion  of  the  ad- 
joining land  of  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gary. 

"In  1640  Gulliver's  landing  was  la  d 


vessels  of  forty  tons  could  be  passed." 
(Hist.  Milton,  p.  305.)  .  TTie  marshes 
have  now  encroached  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  creek  is  but  a  winding 
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ditch  at  the  lauding.  "Bray  Wilkins 
removed  to  Saleni,  and  In  1»U]0.  with 
John  Ginj/Ie,  his  brother-in-law  pur- 
chas*'d  the  liellingham  farm  where  he 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life."  (Hist. 
Milton,  p.  3u.)  It  is  told  of  hira  that 
ten  years  before  his  death,  being  then 
eighty-two.,  he  rode  down  to  Boston, 
with  his  wife  on  the  pillion  behind 
hliu.  to  i):iss  election  week.  (Hist. 
Qulncy,  p  77.) 

By  KML'  Bray  Wilkins's  ferry  had 
ceased  to  run,  for  the  General  Court 
at  that  date  issued  the  following  or- 
der: "Mr.  Treasurer.  Mr.  Parker, 
I^'ift  Duncan.  Mr.  Glover  and  Goodm 
Cheesboro,  these  or  any  three  of 
them,  are  appointed  a  comitte  to  view 
and  seeke  out  a  convenient  place  for 
the  highway  and  fferry  at  Dorches- 
ter and  certify  the  next  cort."  Re- 
cords Mass.  Bay  Colony,  Vol  11,  p.  28.) 
Two  years  more  go  by  and  there  is 
still  no  ferry.  In  1644:  "It  is  ordered 
(by  the  town  of  Dorchester)  that 
there  shall  be  a  view  taken  of  the 
best  way  for  a  Ferry  to  bee  settled 
to  Brayntree  and  those  p'ts  and  to 
p'cure  the  sayd  Ferry  from  the  Gen- 
erall  Court  to  the  Townes  disposal." 
(Rec-ord  Commissioners  4th  Report, 
p.  53.)  There  is  no  record  of  any  ferry 
license  having  been  granted,  after  that 
to  Bray  Wilkins.  until  1648. 

The  (ieneral  Court  then  ordered: 
"I'pon  certeine  information  given  to 
this  Gf-neral  Corte  that  there  is  no 
fi-rry  kept  over  Xaponset  Ryver  be- 
tween Dorchester  and  Braintree,  where 
hy  all  that  are  to  passe  that  way  are 
forced  to  head  the  river,  to  the  great 
preiudice  of  townes  that  are  in  those 
parts.  &  that  there  anpeares  no  man 
that  win  keepe  it.  unlesse  he  may  be 
acmmodated  with  liouse.  land.  &  a 
boate.  ar  the  charge  of  the  country, 
its  therefore  ordered,  by  the  authority 
of  this  Corte.  that  Mr.  John  Glover 
shall,  and  hereby  hath  full  power 
given  him.  either  to  'graunt  it  to  any 
pHon  or  p'sons  for  the  tearme  of 
fl^aven  yearej?.  so  If  be  not  any  way 
chargahl«  to  the  country,  or  else  to 


take  it  himselfe,  and  his  heires,  as 
his  own  inheritance  forever,  p'vided, 
that  it  be  kept  in  such  a  place,  and 
at  such  a  price,  as  may  be  most  con- 
renient  for  the  country  and  pleasing 
to  the  Generall  Courte."  (Records 
Mass.  Bay  Colony,  11:  244.)  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  John  Glover's  ferry 
followed  the  route  of  Bray  Wilkins's 
Penny  Ferry,  the  location  of  which  he 
had  directed  iui  1638. 

John  Glover  was  a  man  of  high 
standing  in  England,  being  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  Mr..  He  owned 
the  Newbury  lands  and  other  farms  at 
Squantum.  His  name  "appears  on  the 
list  of  inhabitants  at  the  incorporation 
of  Dorchester  1631,  according  to  Blake's 
Annals.  He  has  justly  been  termed 
one  of  the  founders  of  New  England. 
His  life  in  Dorchester  was  one  of  un- 
ceasing activity  in  the  service  of  the 
Church  and  Colony.  As  a  member  of 
the  London  Company  he  early  located  a 
grant  at  Unquity  (Milton)  west  of  Mil- 
ton Hill.  He  brought  over  with  him  a 
great  number  of  cattle  and  the  men 
and  implements  needful  for  carrying 
on  the  business  of  tanning,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  of  the  Lon- 
don Company,  requiring  each  mem- 
ber to  establish  some  trade  on  his  es- 
tate."   (Hist.  Milton,  p.  23.) 

"He  built  a  house  near  the  brook 
on  Canton  avenue  (at  its  present  junc- 
tion with  Brook  Road),  and  placed 
Nicholas  W^ood,  who  came  over  with 
him  from  the  old  country  in  charge  of 
his  farm."  (Hist.  Milton,  p.  157.) 

The  whole  of  his  Milton  estate  was 
sold  by  his  heirs  to  Mr.  Robert  Vose 
in  1654,  the  year  after  his  death. 

"Besides  many  gifts  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege during  his  life,  Mr.  Glover  left  a 
legacy  of  'five  pounds  a  year  forever 
as  a  perpetual  annuity  for  the  aid  of 
Indigent  students,'  the  payment  to  be- 
gin at  the  decease  of  his  widow,  unless 
she  was  able  to  pay  during  her  life. 
From  the  year  of  her  decease  which 
occurred  in  1670,  to  October.  1871,  the 
sum  of  sixteen  dollars  and  sixty-seven 
cents  was  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
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Harvard  College  annually.  Then  the 
colleige  accepted  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  lieu  of  the 
annuity."    (Hist.  Milton,  p.  24.) 

The  period  of  ferries  called  for  the 
enactment  of  laws  governing  them.  The 
Colonial  Records  furnish  the  following 
curiosities  of  old-time  legislation;  they 
are  given  in  the  order  they  were  issued. 
The  first  order  relates  to  an  accident 
that  happened  at  the  Wessaguscus 
(Weymouth)  ferrj',  when  a  canoe  carry- 
ing nine  passengers  was  upset,  and 
three  were  drowned. 

1638:  "William  Blanton  appearing, 
was  enjoyned  to  appear  at  the  next 
court  with  all  the  men  that  were  in  the 
canoe  with  him  and  Applegate  wch 
owned  the  canoe  out  of  wch  the  3  p'sons 
were  drowned;  and  it  was  ordered,  that 
no  canooe  should  be  used  at  any 
fferry  vpon  paine  of  5  £ ,  nor  no  canooe 
be  made  in  or  iurisdiction  before  the 
next  Cenerall  Court,  vpon  paine  of 
10  £. 

"Also,  order  was  appointed  to  bee 
given  to  Richrd  Right  to  stave  that 
canooe,  out  of  wch  these  p'sons  were 
drowned."  (Vol.  1,  p.  246.) 

Richard  Wright  or  Right,  intrusted 
with  the  carrying  out  of  this  drastic 
measure,  was  a  leading  member  of  the 
community  at  Mount  Wollaston.  In 
1635,  "Thomas  Applegate  was  licensed 
to  keepe  a  fferry  betwixte  Wessaguscus 
(Weymouth)  and  Mount  W^oolliston,  for 
which  he  is  to  have  Id  for  every  p'son 
and  3d  a  horse."  (Vol.  1,  p.  156.)  This 
ferry  accommodated  travel  to  and  from 
Neponset  river  ferry.  Later  the  (Gen- 
eral Court  ordered: 

1640:  "That  no  man  should  carry 
over  any  other  at  a  fferry  wth  a  ca- 
nooe, under  paine  to  forfet  the  canooe 
to  the  treasury."  (Vol.  1,  p.  292.) 

Samuel  Drake  says,  "ships'  boats 
were  first  used  as  ferry  boats,  and  then 
scows,  in  which  both  passengers  and 
cattle  or  sheep  were  sometimes  ferried 
over  together."  ("Old  Landmarks.") 

1641:  "For  settleing  of  all  com'on 
fferryss  in  a  right  course,  both  for  the 
passingers  and  owners,  it  is  declared 


and  ordered,  that  whosoever  hath  a 
fferry  granted  upon  any  passage  is  to 
have  the  sole  liberty  of  transporting 
passingers  from  the  place  where  such 
ferry  is  granted  to  any  other  ferry,  or 
place  where  ferry  boates  use  to  lodge 
(land),  and  that  any  ferrv-  boate  that 
shall  land  passingers  at  any  other 
fferry  may  not  take  passingers  from 
thence,  if  the  ferry  boate  of  the  place 
bee  ready;  provided,  that  this  order 
shall  not  piudice  the  liberty  of  any  that 
do  use  to  passe  in  their  owne  or  neigh- 
brs'  canos  or  boates  to  their  ordinary 
labors  or  busines."  (Vol.  1,  p.  338.) 

1641:  "The  fferrymen  are  alowed  to 
take  double  pay  after  daylight  is 
downe,  and  those  that  pay  not  are  to 
give  their  names  in  writing  or  a  pawne, 
or  the  ferrymen  may  carry  them  before 
a  magistrate."  (Vol.  1,  p.  341.) 

1641:  "It  was  appointed  that  every 
Capt'n  should  pay  for  the  ferriyg  of 
his  compa  out  of  the  fines."  (Vol.  1, 
p.  341.) 

1646.  "In  answer  to  ye  petition  of 
James  Hayden  and  p'tn'r,  ferrimen  and 
for  ye  satisfaction  of  all  other  ferri- 
men. yt  there  may  be  no  mistake  who 
are  freed,  or  should  be  passage  free, 
and  how  long. — It  is  declared,  yt  ye 
honored  ma'trates,  and  such  as  are, 
or  from  time  to  time  shalbe,  chosen  to 
serve  as  deputies  at  ye  Generall  Courte, 
with  both  their  necessary  attendants, 
shalbe  passage  free  over  all  ferryes; 
and  by  necessary  attendants  wee  meane 
a  man  and  horse,  at  all  times  dureying 
ye  time  of  their  being  ma'trates  or  de- 
puties, but  never  intended  all  ye 
families  of  eithr  at  any  time,  and  that 
ye  ordr  neithr  expseth  nor  intended 
any  such  thing."  (Vol.  11,  p.  154.) 

1646:  "Whereas,  men  do  passe  over 
ye  com'on  ferries  in  great  danger 
oftentimes,  and  ye  ferrymen  excuse 
ymselves  by  ye  importunity  of  pas- 
singrs  and  want  of  law  to  give  them 
powr  to  keepe  due  order,  it  is  there- 
fore hereby  ordered,  yt  no  p'son  shall 
presse  or  enter  into  any  ferry  boate 
contrary  to  ye  will  of  ye  ferrymen,  or 
of  ye  most  of  ye  passingrs  before  en- 
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tere(i.  upon  paine  of  10s  for  every  such 
attempt;  and  yt.  every  ferryman  yt 
shall  p'mt  &  alow  any  p'son  to  come 
Into  his  boate  against  ye  will  of 
any  of  ye  ma'trats  or  deputies  or  any 
of  ye  elders  yn  in  such  boate.  or  ye 
greater  p't  of  ye  passingers  yn  in  ye 
boate.  shall  forfeits  for  every  p'son  so 
adniittrd  or  received  against  such  will 
declared,  ye  sume,of  20s;  and  it  shalbe 
in  ye  powr  of  any  of  ye  ferrimen  to 
keepe  out  or  put  out  of  his  boate  any 
pson  yt  shall  enter  into  or  stay  in 
any  such  ferry  boate  contrary  to  this 
order:  and  ii  is  further  ordered  yt 
all  psons  shalbe  received  into  such 
feri-y  boates  according  to  their  coming 
first  or  last,  onely  all  publike  p'sons,  or 
such  as  go  upon  publike  occasions,  as 
phisiiians.  surgeons  and  midwifs  and 
such  as  are  sent  for  such,  shalbe  trans- 
IKirtpd  as  such  as  were  first."  (Vol.  11, 
p.  170.) 

ir,48:  "For  pventing  the  ferrimens 
damage,  by  p'sons  not  paying,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  any  ferrimen  to  demand 
and  n'ceive  his  due,  before  his  boate 
put  of  from  shore,  nor  shall  he  be 
bound  to  passe  over  any  that  shall 
not  give  satisfaction;  and  any  ferriman 
may  refu.se  any  wampam,  not  stringed 
or  unmerchantable,  and  such  p'sons 
(whether  horse  or  foote)  wch  are  pas- 
»ig«  free  by  order  of  Corte  must  shew 
ar>methlng  sufllclent  for  their  discharge, 
or  else  nuist  pay,  as  othrs  do,  except 
mai-'isfrats  and  deputies,  who  are  gen- 
rally  kn<»wne  to  be  free."  (Vol  11  p 
2f.2. ) 

Ther^i  came  a  time  later  when  not 
*»ven  ,  the  Honored  Magistrates  were 
pa.^a^e  free. 

Ifi'..''):  "It  Is  ordered,  that  the  Treas- 
urer Rhall  satisfy  the  nifLgists  ferriage 
for  tyme  past,  they  being  for  tyme  tx) 
rome  to  sattisfy  for  theire  owne  fer- 
riages." (Vol.  IV..  p.  253.) 

■'.\t  what  time  Penny  Ferry  was  dis- 
continued we  have  not  been  able  to  find 
out;  in  all  probability  its  business  was 
of  an  ocrasional  nature,  and  it  must 
have  proved  a  financial  failure,  as  being 
located  over  a  tidal  river  it  would  de- 


lay travelling  more  or  less  in  waiting 
for  the  tide  to  get  to  its  proper  height 
to  ferry  them  across.  It  would  have 
been  as  convenient  if  not  more  so  to 
have  taken  the  regular  road  over  the 
bridge  at  Milton  Mills."  (Hist.  Old 
Braintree,  p.  69.) 

The  following  from  the  same  source 
(p.  69)  may  serve  to  explain  why  this 
way,  it  was  probably  only  a  beaten 
path,  was  not  popular  then:  "Ex-Pres- 
idenit  John  Adams  was  asked  whether 
Judge  Edmund  Quincy  of  Braintree 
went  to  Boston  over  Milton  Hill?  'No 
Judge  Quincy  would  have  thought  it 
unsafe  to  venture  as  far  inland  as  Mil- 
ton Hill,  for  fear  of  the  Indians;  he 
was  accustomed  to  go  to  Boston  by  the 
way  of  Penny  Perry.'  " 

This  must  refer  to  Edmund  Quincy 
the  Colonial  Magistrate  of  the  County, 
"TJnckle  Quinsey"  of  Judge  Sewall's 
Diary,  who  in  1685  built  the  old  col- 
onial house  still  standing  in  Quincy. 
This  anecdote  indicates  that  the  fer- 
ries were  continued  to  a  later  date  than 
has  been  eupposed. 

Aiter  a  ferry  across  the  Neponset 
had  been  established,  some  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Dorchester  took  up  farms 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  They 
and  their  estates  belonged  to  Dorches- 
ter and  they  continued  to  enjoy  their 
civil  and  religious  privileges  there. 
But  when  the  time  came  that  the  ferry 
was  discontinued,  these  Dorchester 
people  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
were  greatly  inconvenienced.  Unless 
they  had  private  boats  to  cross  in, 
they  were  obliged  to  travel  around  over 
Milton  hill  and  cross  the  river  at  the 
village.  ^Vhen  the  North  Precinct  of 
Braintree  petitioned  to  be  set  off  as  a 
eeparate  municipality,  some  of  the  de- 
scendants of  these  Dorchester  people 
joined  in  that  petition  as  follows: 

"Those  of  your  petitioners  in  parti- 
cular who  inhabit  the  Farms,  (so  call- 
ed), and  the  long  Peninsular  known 
by  the  name  of  Squantum,  humbly  beg 
the  Honorable  Court  to  recollect  that 
by  their  records  it  appears,  that  when 
their  ancestors  first  settled  on  those 
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detached  lands  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  there  was  then  in  that  place  a 
puiblic  road  and  ferry  established  by 
authority  of  government,  which  was 
then  the  only  inland  communication 
between  the  young  sister  colonies  of 
Massachusetts  and  Plymouth.  By 
means  of  the  ferry  over  Neponset  Riv- 
er at  the  Farms,  they  had  such  a  free 
intercourse  with  their  bretheren  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  as  probably 
first  encouraged  their  settling  down 
there,  and  afterwards  gave  them  an 
easy  participation  of  all  the  Civil  and 
Religious  privileges  of  the  town  of  Dor- 
chester, to  which  they  belonged.  But 
your  petitioners,  the  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  Dorchester,  Born  long  since 
that  Road  and  Ferry  have  been  dis- 
used, are  now  in  a  great  measure  de- 
prived of  their  privileges;  more  espec- 
ially the  happiness  of  Worshiping  with 
their  friends  and  Bretheren,  in  that 
house  where  only  they  had  a  right  to 
Worship  and  meet  together.  The  Riv- 
er being  impassable  for  horses,  is  a 
constant  bar  to  their  meeting  there, 
and  they  with  their  children,  are  oblig- 
ed to  meet  on  Courtesy  with  their 
neighbors  joint  petitioners,  in  the 
meeting  house  in  the  north  Precinct 
in  Braintree.  For  these  reasons  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Farms  and  Squan- 
tum  in  particular,  would  humbly  urge 
their  wishes  to  the  Honorable  Court, 
that  they  may  be  set  off  from  Dorches- 
ter, together  with  their  burthens  and 
priviledges,  and  joined  to  the  said 
North  Precinct  of  Braintree,  and  that 
such  an  incorporation  might  be  grant- 
ed as  they  on  their  part  might  enjoy 
the  common  priviledges  of  citizens  and 
Christians,  of  which,  by  their  local  cir- 
cumstances, they  have  been  for  a  long 
time  in  a  great  measure  deprived." 
(Acts  1791,  Chap.  36.) 

Among  the  papers  filed  with  this 
petition  is  a  memorandum  entitled, 
"Etxtracts  from  Records  of  the  General 
Court,  etc..  Respecting  Dorchester  and 
Braintree."  The  following  extract  is 
from  the  original  document: 

"Soon  after  the  first  settlement  of 


the  Government  of  the  Massachusetts, 
which  began  at  Salem  about  the  year 
1629  under  Governor  Endicott  and 
company,  several  other  settlements 
were  begun  at  different  places  and 
particularly  at  Dorchester.  It  waa 
then  found  necessary  to  open  a  com- 
munication between  the  new  colony  of 
Massachusetts  and  her  sister  colony  of 
Plimouth,  which  had  been  settled  nine 
years  before.  For  this  purpose  a  Ferry 
was  ordered  by  the  Gen'l  Court  to  be' 
kept  across  Neponset  River  at  the 
place  now  under  Consideration  called 
the  Farms,  and  one  Mr.  Glover  had  a 
Grant  from  the  then,  Gen'l  Court  to  him. 
and  his  heirs  of  the  exclusive  Privilege 
of  keeping  that  Ferry  on  certain  con- 
ditions mentioned  in  the  Record.  And 
a  Road  was  laid  out  from  thence 
through  the  territory  then  called  Mount 
Wtooliston  (wfhich  now  forms  the 
North  Precinct  of  Braintree)  to  an- 
other Ferry  which  crossed  the  River, 
or  rather  Arm  of  the  Sea,  between  that 
and  Weymouth,  then  called  Wessagus- 
cus,  and  thence  onward  to  the  Plimouth 
Line.  This  was  the  state  of  things 
when  the  first  Inhabitants  of  Dorches- 
ter took  up  Farms  on  the  other  side 
of  the  River  and  began  a  Settlement 
there, 

"At  a  General  Court  of  Elections 
held  at  Boston  the  13th  of  the  3d 
month,  anno  1640,  the  Petition  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  Mount  Wooliston  was 
voted  and  granted  them  to  be  a  town 
according  to  the  agreement  with  Bos- 
ton— and  the  town  is  to  be  called 
Braintree. 

"About  this  time  the  Gen'l  Court  ap- 
pointed a  committee  (whose  names  are 
on  Record)  to  lay  out  a  new  Road  to 
Wessagnscus,  (now  called  Weymouth) 
which  is  now  the  great  Plimouth  Road 
over  Penn's  Hill.  Upon  this  new  Road 
being  made,  the  other  Road,  together 
with  the  Ferries  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, were  soon  dropt,  and  have  not 
been  used,  or  even  so  much  as  left 
open,  within  the  memor>'  of  any  man 
now  livinfg.  From  this  period  of  time 
the  Difficulty  first  began  which  still 
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(viitinuep.  to  the  Inhabitants  of  that 
jiart  of  Dorch<>8ter  called  the  Farms 
and  Syuantum  who  are  situated  beyond 
the  River.  Those  Inhabitants  on  loos- 
ing iluMr  old  Road  and  Ferry,  were  by 
a  necessity  of  nature  cutt  off  from  that 
free  (cmimnnicat ion  with  tlieir  Breth- 
ren on  the  other  side  of  the  River, 
which  their  Ancestors  enjoyed,  and 
whi<th  was  ne<essary  to  their  fully  par- 
ticipating, with  the  other  merabeins  of 
that  community,  in  the  Civil  and  R«- 
lipioius  fTivileges  of  the  Town  of  Dor- 
choMer."   (Acts  1791.  Chap.  30.) 

From  this  record  we  learn  that  the 
ferries  were  "dropt"  soon  after  old 
Plymouth  Road  was  built.  Therefore 
the  story  of  the  ferries  ends  when  that 
of  the  great  Plymouth  Road  begins. 

In  1«;.'^9  the  Colonial  Government  is- 
sued the  following  order  concerning 
highways: 

"Whereas  the  high  wayes  in  the  jur- 
isdiction have  not  bene  layd  out  wth 
such  conveniency  for  travellers  as  were 
fit,  nor  as  was  intended  by  this  court, 
but  that  in  some  places  They  are  felt 
t(K)  straite,  and  in  other  places  trav- 
ellers are  forced  to  go  far  about,  it  is 
therefore  ordered,  that  all  high  wayes 
shall  be  laid  out  before  the  next  Gen- 
eral 1  Court,  so  as  may  bee  wth  most 
ea^e  and  safety  for  travellers,  and  for 
this  end,  every  town?  shall  choose  2  or 
?,  men  who  shall  joyne  wth  2  or  3  of 
the  next  towne.  and  these  shall  have 
power  to  lay  out  the  highwayes  in 
each  towne  where  they  may  be  most 
•  onvenienf;  and  those  wch  are  so  de- 
puted shall  have  power  to  lay  out  the 
highwayes  where  they  may  be  most 
rcmvenient,  notwthstanding  any  man's 
prc^priety.  or  any  corn  ground,  so  as 
it  fK-cation  not  the  puling  downe  of 
any  man's  house,  or  laying  open  any 
ganlen  or  orchard:  and  in  com'on 
KTonnds.  or  where  the  soyle  is  wet  or 
mirye.  they  shall  lay  out  the  wayes 
the  wider  as  fi.  or  8.  or  10  rods  or 
more  in  com'on  grounds:  provided 
that  if  any  man  shall  suffer  any  ex- 
traordinary damage  in  his  improved 
grounds,  ])y  execution  of  this  order. 


the  towne  shall  make  him  some  reas- 
onable satisfaction.  .  .  "  and  they 
shall  p'ceede  in  this  order:  Newberry 
&  Rowley,  Rowley  &  Ipswich,  Ipswich 
&  Salem:  Hingham  and  Waymouth, 
Waymouth  &  Mt.  Woolaston;  &  all 
townes  are  enjoyned  to  have  this  or- 
der pformed  before  the  next  General 
Court  u;pon  paine  of  5£  for  every 
towne  making  default."  etc. — (Records, 
Mass.  Bay  Colony,  Vol.  1,  p.  280.) 

This  order  included  a  highway  along 
the  coast  from  the  northern  to  the 
southern  limit  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony.  Although  the  committee  was 
ordered  to  lay  out  the  highway  from 
Plymouth  line  to  Dorchester  bounds 
before  next  General  Court,  we  do  not 
find  an  agreement  was  reached  till, 
"25th  12th  mo.,  1648,  this  we  p'sent 
to  the  Honored  Corte  to  be  recorded 
for  the  Country  highway  forever.  Con- 
sented to."  (Records  Mass.  Bay  Col- 
ony, Vol.  11,  p.  271.) 

Thus  the  old  trail  or  coast-path  that 
had  existed  from  earliest  times  between 
the  sister  colonies,  was  stamped  by 
Government  authority  "the  country 
highway,"  known  later  as  the  great 
Plymouth  Road.  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams  in 
describing  the  evolution  of  this  high- 
way says:  "South  of  Boscton  it  doubt- 
less followed  almost  exactly  the  old 
Indian  trail,  seeking  the  fords,  avoid- 
ing morasses,  clinging  to  the  uiplands 
and  skirting  the  rough  wooded  heights. 
This  trail  in  due  course  of  time  was 
succeeded  by  the  blazed  way,  axe 
marks  on  the  bark  of  trees  supplying 
for  the  settler  those  more  subtle  indi- 
cations which  had  pointed  out  his 
path  to  the  savage.  The  blazed  trail 
was  shortly  succeeded  by  the  bridle- 
path, which  was  little  more  than  the 
blazed  trail  made  passable  to  horse- 
men, so  that  only  at  certain  points 
was  the  rider  forced  to  dismount  and 
lead  his  steed  over  difficult  ground. 
The  high-way  was  beginning  to  take 
shape.  Naturally,  these  incipient  roads 
were  far  from  straight,  and  in  follow- 
ing them  many  fences  and  gates  had 
to  be  passed.    They  were,  in  fact,  lit- 
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tie  more  than  a  succession  of  farm 
lanes  running  through  cleared  and 
fenced  lands,  and  open  only  through 
the  commons.  Gradually  these  farm 
lanes  were  fenced  in,  and  the  bars 
and  gates  removed,  until  at  last  the 
lanes  were  more  or  less  straightened 
out,  and  made  public  ways."  (Hist. 
Quincy,  p.  74.) 

"The  laying  out  and  locating  of  the 
old  Plymouth  Road  was  a  source  of 
great  annoyance  and  trouble.  Commit- 
tee after  committee  was  appointed 
without  coming  to  any  definite  result. 
It  was  eight  or  nine  years  in  controv- 
ersy before  its  final  settlement." 
(Hist.  Old  Braintree,  p.  66.) 

Six  years  later,  in  1654,  a  committee 
from  the  towns  of  Braintree  and  Dor- 
chester met,  to  lay  out  that  section 
of  the  highway  through  Dorchester  to 
Roxbury  line.  This  was  eight  years 
before  Milton  was  set  off  from  Dor- 
chester and  incorporated  as  a  separ- 
ate town. 

The  report  of  the  committee  is  as 
follows:  "Wee  whose  names  are  here 
underscribed,  and  being  ap.pynted  by 
our  several  townes  and  being  mett  this 
first  day  of  the  7:  mo,  1654:  to  lay  out 
the  High  Waye  through  Dorchester 
Woods  from  Brauntre  Bounds  to  Rox- 
bury Bounds,  do  agree  as  followeth: 
first,  that  the  waye  shall  be  fowre  Rodd 
wide  from  Brantre  bounds  to  Roxbury 
bounds,  secondly,  beginning  near 
Henrye  Crane's  house  the  way  to  lye 
on  the  Sowthest  side  of  it  in  the  old 
Beaten  roede  waye;  (Henry  Crane 
lived  at  East  Milton  on  the  north  side 
of  Adams  street.  His  house  stood  far- 
ther back  from  the  street  but  between 
the  residences  of  Messrs.  Baxter  and 
Simpson.) 

"And  so  to  a  Lowe  White  oake 
marked  on  the  same  side  of  the  waye, 
and  so  by  the  marked  trees  to  the 
brooke;  (This  is  the  little  brook  that 
flows  through  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Ca- 
leb Cunningham,  crosses  the  highway 
and  finally  loses  itself  in  Gulliver's 
Creek.) 

"So  from  the  Brooke  the  way  being 


Lade  in  the  Winter,  we  agreed  to  take 
about  a  roode  wide  into  Anthony  Gol- 
liford's  lott  where  the  fence  Inter- 
rupts the  ways;  (Anthony  Gulliver's  lo^ 
was  between  the  Brook  and  Squantum 
street.  His  house  stood  near  the  first 
easterly  bend  of  the  street,  opposite 
the  house  of  Mr.  Bass.  Judge  Sewall 
jots  down  in  his  Diary  Wed.  7,  23. 
1685.  I  rode  to  Milton  lecture,  before 
lecture  I  went  to  Anthony  Gulliver 
and  got  him  to  go  with  me  to  Penny 
Ferry  to  show  me  the  marsh  he  was  to 
buy  of  Mr.  Gardiner.  Dined  at  Mr. 
Thacher's.')  and  to  a  marked  post 
towards  John  Gill's  house;  (John  Gill's 
house  at  that  date  stood  on  the  north 
side  of  Adams  street  opposite  the  open- 
ing of  Pleasant  street)  and  from 
thence  to  a  stake  in  Elder  Kingsley's 
yearde,  (Elder  Kingsley's  land  was  that 
now  owned  by  Mr.  Bowditch;  his  house 
stood  east  of  the  old  Babcock  house 
and  farther  back  from  the  street,)  and 
from  thence  to  the  mille  in  the  olde 
beaten  roede  waye;  (this  was  Israel 
Stoughton's  mill  at  the  river  in  the 
village,)  and  from  the  mille  to  tow 
grete  rockes  one  the  Lower  side  of  the 
waye  att  Robert  iSpures  and  Henry 
Merifelds  houses  end:  and  from  thence 
to  the  new  feild  by  the  marked  trees 
in  the  olde  roode  waye;  and  so 
through  the  new  feld  where  the  waye 
formerly  was  and  from  thence  by  the 
marked  trees  one  the  left  hand  to  Rox- 
bury bounds."  (4th  Keport  Record 
Commissioners,  p.  70.) 

"This  old  highway,  laid  out  sixty- 
six  feet  wide,  from  the  Braintree  line 
to  the  mill  and  beyond,  is  the  identi- 
cal road  now  known  as  Adams  street. 
It  has  retained  the  same  general  di- 
rection and  outlines  for  the  long  pe- 
riod of  now  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  although  not  in  early  times  im- 
proved to  its  present  width.  Before 
it  was  laid  out,  there  was  a  beaten 
path  from  the  river,  over  the  hill  and 
on  towards  the  Plymouth  Colony." 
(Hist.  Milton,  p.  189.)  This  is  the 
first  recorded  road  in  that  part  of 
Dorchester,  afterwards  Milton.  From 
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Neponset  River  to  Roxbiiry  bounds 
this  old  highway  is  now  known  as 
Watihingtou  street. 

"In  the  earliest  times  the  pass- 
age over  the  river  at  the  Low- 
er Mills  was  by  the  ford,  a  short  dis- 
tauco  above  the  present  bridge." 
(Hist.  Milton,  p.  359.)  Israel  Stougb- 
ton  was  granted  the  right  "to  build  a 
water  mill"  near  the  ford  in  1633. 
"Gth  January,  Mooneday  1633;  it  is 
ordered  that  Mr.  Israel  Stoughton 
shall  liave  the  privaladge  of  a  weare 
at  Xoponset  adjoining  to  his  mill  and 
shall  injoy  it  from  the  sayd  weare  to 
the  bridge  where  now  it  is  over  the 
sayde  Xeponset."  (Record  Commis- 
sioners 4th  Report,  p.  5.)  3d  Septem- 
ber 1634.  "The  weire  att  Naponsett 
i£  graunted  to  Mr.  Israel  Stoughton  to 
enjoy  to  bim  and  his  heires  forever, 
after  this  manner  vz:  to  have  the  sole 
priviledge  of  the  ryver  from  the  said 
weire  to  the  bridge,  and  also  between 
the  said  weire  and  the  salt  water,  ac- 
cording to  his  agreement  with  the 
town  of  Dorchester.  Ami  it  is  agreed, 
that  Mr.  Stoughton  shall  make  and 
keepe  in  repaire  a  sufficient  borse 
bridge  over  the  said  ryver,  and  shall 
always,  from  tyme  to  tyme  sell  the  al- 
wyves  hee  takes  there  at  V's  p  thou- 
sand." (Records  Bav  Colony,  Vol.  1, 
p.  127.) 

In  16.^4  the  town  of  Dorchester  vot- 
ed that  "a  sufficient  cart-way  be  made 
to  the  mill  at  Naix)nset  at  the  com- 
mon chardge,  if  the  chardge  exceed 
not  above  five  pounds";  this  was  the 
beginning  of  old  Plymouth  Road 
through  Dorchester.  "It  is  highly 
probable  that  this  first  bridge  was  but 
a  foot  bridge,  as  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Dorchester  were  several 
miU's  distant  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  and  residents  on  tbe  south 
side  wore  still  farther  removed,  at  or 
near  the  Plymouth  Colony,  with  only 
foot  or  bridle  paths  on  each  side." 
(Hist,  Milton,  p.  359.)  In  the  con- 
struction of  highways  under  the  order 
of  1639.  every  town  making  default 
was  liable  to  a  fine  of  five  pounds. 


Dorchester  having  neglected  to  build 
a  bridge  over  the  Neponset  river  for 
so  long  a  time,  measures  were  taken 
to  enforce  this  penalty,  by  tlie  County 
Court.  The  town  then  petitioned  for 
a  remittment  of  tbe  fine.  This  was 
granted  in  May,  1652,  provided  a 
bridge  was  built  within  three  months. 
(Mass.  Bay  Colony  Records,  Vol.  IV, 
p.  98.)  Dorchester  still  loth  to  build 
a  bridge,  undertook  to  enforce  the 
conditions  of  the  grant  to  Israel 
Stoughton  that  he  "shall  make  and 
keepe  in  repaire  a  sufficient  horse- 
bridge  over  the  said  ryver." 

Israel  Stoughton  was  now  dead  and 
his  widow  carried  on  the  mill,  so  pro- 
ceedings were  brought  against  her 
and  she  in  turn  appealed  to  the  court 
to  be  discharged  from  her  liability 
3d  May,  1654:  "In  answer  to  a  peti- 
tion, p'sented  by  Mr'ts  Stoughton,  to 
be  discharged  from  keeping  a  horse 
bridge  ou  Neponsit  River,  the  Court 
orders,  that  in  regard  the  river  is 
hard  and  passable  for  horse  and  cart 
to  pas  through,  that  the  pet'r  be  only 
injoyned  to  make  and  mayntane  a 
good  foot  bridge,  with  a  good  rayle  ta 
it,  ou  the  s'd  river,  it  shall  suffice  not- 
wthstanding  any  former  ingagm't." 
(Bay  Records,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  345.)  Mis- 
tress Stoughton  evidently  put  too  lib- 
eral an  interpretation  on  this  conces- 
sion, for  she  did  nothing  about  the 
new  footbridge  and,  as  the  old  bridge 
was  wholly  ruined  by  the  spring 
freshet  the  court  ordered: 

29th  May,  1655:  "In  ans'r  to  the 
petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Braun- 
trye,  the  court  having  ordered  that 
all  bridges  in  countrye  highways,  as 
neede  shall  be,  shall  from  tyme  to 
tyme  be  made  and  mauntayned  by 
each  countye  in  which  they  are;  and 
that  the  bridge  at  Naponsett  River  i* 
wholly  ruined,  and  that  there  is,  as  is 
alleadged,  necessitye  of  a  cart  bridge 
over  that  river  in  some  place  neare 
Capt.  Stoughton's  mill,  which,  if  de- 
ferred, cannot  be  made  up  before  the 
winter,  itt  is  therefore  ordered,  that 
Capt.  Thomas  Savage,  Elliazer  Lush- 
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er,  Mr.  Colllcott,  Mr.  Wm.  Parks, 
Thomas  Dyer,  and  Deacon  Basse,  or 
the  major  part  of  them,  shall  be  a 
comittee  to  consider  and  determine 
whither  to  errect  a  bridge  there,  and 
if  so,  then  to  agree  with  workemen 
for  the  same  and  to  retoume  the  same 
to  the  next  County  Court,  who  shall 
approporcon  the  charge  according  to 
lawe."  (Vol.  IV,  p.  231,  Records  Mass. 
Bay  Colony.) 

This  committee  succeeded  in  erect- 
ing a  substantial  bridge,  below  the 
present  one,  of  greater  length,  and 
running  more  obliquely  across  the 
stream."  (Hist.  Milton,  p.  360.) 
Thus  was  solved  the  problem  that  had 
so  long  confronted  the  colonists,  that 
of  a  reliable  public  crossing  over  Ne- 
ponset  River;  for  it  had  to  be  cross- 
ed by  every  one  journeying  over  the 
South  Coast  road. 

For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
Plymouth  Road  was  the  great  thor- 
oughfare between  Boston,  Plymouth, 
and  South.  Travel  at  first  was 
mostly  on  horseback,  for  vehicles 
were  few  in  those  days.  Taverns 
were  strung  all  along  the  highway, 
(long  before  the  stage-coach  made  its 
appearance.  "The  tavern  was  the 
one  form  of  sociability  open  to  the 
average  New  Emglander  through  the 
long,  comfortless  winter  hours  of  en- 
forced idleness,"  Mr.  Adams  says. 
That  it  so  often  proved  too  attractive 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Six,  and 
probably  seven,  taverns,  in  early 
times,  offered  a  welcome  to  the  trav- 
eller over  the  Plymouth  Road  through 
Milton.*  Three  of  them  are  standing 
today.  The  ruthless  hand  of  time  has 
swept  the  rest  away.  On  the  easterly 
side  of  Adams  street,  as  one  mounts 
Milton  Hill,  stands  William  Badcock's 
inn,  now  known  as  the  "Stanley 
House."  At  the  corner  of  Adams 
street  and  Canton  avenue,  on  a  strip 
of  land,  once  a  part  of  Governor 
Hutchinson's  farm  that  was  divided  up 
Into  house  lots,  stands  Vose's  tavern, 

*The  Railway  or  Granite  House  belongs  to 
later  days. 


also  known  as  the  "Rising  Sun." 
"During  his  residence  in  Milton  Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson  laid  out  on  his  own 
land  the  passage-way  now  named 
High  street,  leaving  a  tract  of  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in 
width  between  this  passage-way  and 
Adams  street,  and  five  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  length  from  Eliot  street 
to  Canton  avenue.  At  that  time  Ad- 
ams street,  from  the  river  up  the 
hill,  was  very  narrow,  barely  suffi- 
cient to  allow  carriages  to  pass  each 
other,  and  was  confined  to  the  easter- 
ly side.  For  the  widening  of  the 
street  to  its  present  dimensions.  Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson  gave  a  strip  of  land 
twenty-five  feet  wide  and  five  hundrea 
and  fifty  feet  long,  reaching  to  Canton 
avenue;  the  remaining  portion  of  his 
land  east  of  High  street  was  laid  out 
into  lots,  fifty  feet  wide  and  one  hun- 
dred feet  deep."  (Hist.  Milton,  p. 
147.)  Vose's  tavern  has  been  known 
under  several  different  landlords  and 
owners.  Farther  up  Milton  Hill  is 
the  G-lover  tavern,  now  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Faucon. 

The  Badcock  house  was  probably  built 
by  William  Badcock,  who  died  in  1732. 
His  son  William  came  into  possession 
of  it,  and  kept  an  inn  there  which  his 
widow  continued  as  late  as  ISOl.  In 
this  house  was  located  the  first  post- 
office  in  Milton.  Dr.  Samuel  K.  Glover 
was  the  first  postmaster.  "The  mail 
was  brought  by  a  carrier  on  horse- 
back; it  was  packed  in  a  small  trav- 
elling bag,  which  also  contained  the 
mails  of  other  towns.  It  was  receiv- 
ed once  a  week,  on  Thursday."  (Hist. 
Milton,  p.  307.) 

"At  the  decease  of  William  Badcock 
the  vounger,  and  his  widow,  which  oc- 
curred in  1807,  (the  first  service  in 
Milton  attended  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gile  be- 
ing at  her  funeral)  the  real  estate  was 
divided  among  his  heirs.  His  daugh- 
ter Eunice,  wife  of  Dr.  Samuel  K. 
Glover,  took  the  Stanley  house, 
built  by  William  Badcock,  and 
the  land  now  owned  by  the  heirs 
of  Capt.   Faucon"     Hist.   Milton,  p. 
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V\-  I  In  isu;  Samnrl  K.  Glover  and 
l^iinik.'  his  wife,  sold  the  Badcock 
house  lo  Nathan  Stanley.  The  boun- 
dary line  is  described  "to  begin  on 
Plvniouth    Road    1<>    feet     north  of 


Milton  through  a  long  life.  By  the 
will  of  his  grandfather,  Samuel  Kings- 
ley  (Suffolk  Probate,  69:128),  he 
came  into  possession  of  a  large  land- 
ed estate,  which  in  1846  was  sold  to 


WILLI \M  I'.ADCOCK  S  INN  AND  JOHN  SWIFT'S  HATTER'S  SHOP,  MIL- 
TON. 


(Johnt  Swifts  hatters  shop."  (Nor- 
folk Dends  r.4:19.) 

Sanniel  Kingsley  Glover.  whose 
name  is  associated  with  all  three  v)f 
the  taverns  now  standing,    lived  in 


Mr.  John  M.  Forbes  and  on  which  he 
built  his  mansion  house,  and  he  owned 
and  occupied  the  Glover  homestead 
on  Milton  Hill  of  his  father  Elijah 
Glover.  This  estate  now  includes  that 
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of  Mr.  Ralph  Forbes,  Mr,  John  C. 
Cobb  and  Mr.  N.  T.  Kidder.  The 
Glover  house  stood  on  what  is  now 
Mr.  Cobb's  estate  near  the  entrance 
on  Adams  street,  under  the  elm  trees. 
It  is  remembered  by  the  older  gener- 
ation of  today. 

"Dr.  Glover  entered  Harvard  Col- 
lege at  the  age  of  18;    leaving  when 


the  Vose  tavern  of  Samuel  Vose.  The 
property  is  described  as  bounded, 
"Easterly  on  Plymouth  Road,  South- 
erly on  Taunton  Road.  Westerly  on 
a  Back  Lane  leading  from  Taunton 
Road  to  a  sawmill  situated  on  Ne- 
ponset  River  and  Northerly  on  land 
belonging  to  Phineas  Paine."  (Suffolk 
Deeds     137:194.)      He     was  regis- 


the  college  was  suspended  by  the  war 
he  applied  hiimself  to  the  study  of 
medicine  and  surgery  and  served  his 
country  as  a  surgeon  in  the  navy  un- 
til peace  was  declared  in  1783."  (Hist. 
Milton,  p.  123.)    That  year  he  bought 


tered  as  inn-holder  there  until  he  sold 
the  property  to  EJbenezer  Vose  in 
1794.  (Recorded  1795  Norfolk  Deeds 
3:113.) 

"On  the  Badcock  land  belonging  to 
his  wife,  Dr.  Glover  built  the  house 
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now  owned  by  the  heirs  of  Capt.  Fan- 
<  on.  ami  for  many  years  it  was  kept 
as  a  tavern,  and  was  the  head^jiarters 
of  the  staue  from  Milton  to  Boston." 
(Hist.  Milton,  p.  12:'..)  The  Glover 
hous»^  was  built   prioi'  to  1>^07.  i)r()l)- 


holder,  one  acre  ajid  one  half  and  13 
rods  of  land  on  which  the  said  Sam- 
uel Kinsley  Glover  has  erected  a 
house  and  othei-  buildings,  excepting 
that  })ait  of  which  she  is  already 
vester  as  heir  of  her  father,"  (Norfolk 


Tili-:  l{IS|.\(;  SI  X.  N'OSE'S  TAVERN.  MILTON 


ably  in  isi»0.  on  th»-  undivided  pan  of 
the  Kadcock  land.  April  4th.  18(»7. 
"Nancy  f'ainn.  widow.  «f  Concord, 
John  Swift  fpltinaker  and  Elizabeth 
his  wife  of  Milton,  sell  to  Eunice 
wlfp  of  Samuel   Kinsley  Glover  inn- 


Deeds  4]::;jj.)  Elisha  Ford,  (famil- 
iarly known  as  "the  Squire,"  a 
unique  local  character)  kept  taven 
there  in  1823.  The  latter  years  of  his 
life  Dr.  Glover  occupied  the 
hous(\  He  died  in  1839,  aged  86  years. 


IS 
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But  the  ari&tocratic  Miller  tavern 
tliat  stood  opposite  Dudley  Road 
("Baited  at  the  Half  Moon  at  Mil- 
ler's." Sewall's  Diary  vol.  II,  p.  305) ; 
the  Daniels  tavern,  the  site  of  which 


that  used  to  stand  under  the  elm  trees 
opposite  the  Granite  house,  these 
three  are  only  memories. 

The  first  regular  stage  between  Bos- 
ton amd  Plymouth  did  not  commence 


MANSION  OF  WILLIAM  FOYE. 


has  been  twice  built  over,  first  in  1734 
by  the  mansion  of  William  Foye,  Prov- 
incial Treasurer,  and  then  by  that  of 
Mr.  Theodore  Glover;  and  the  cosy 
tavern  built  by  Capt.  Rufus  Pierce,  at 
the  close  of  the    Revolutionary  war. 


running  until  1796.  (Hist.  Plymouth, 
p.  366.) 

Dr.  Glover  was  proprietor  or 
the  Dorchester  and  Milton  stage. 
Isaiiah  Thomas's  Almanack  for  1799 
advertises:     "Dorchester    and  Milton 
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stage  starts  every  day  from  Major 
Forbes's  tavern.  Brattle  square,  at  four 
oV'loik  afternoon,  and  arrives  in  Bos- 
ton every  day  nijie  o'clock  morning." 
I'nder  the  head  ot"  "Stai^e  Wagigons" 
tlu'  tOllowiiii;  is  announced  in  Thom- 


and  Boston.  Both  stage  and  stage 
waggon  have  a  little  earlier  begin- 
ning. 

Although  the  story  of  the  stage- 
coach begins  at  a  much  later  date  than 
that  of  the  tavern,  Alice  Morse  Earle 


(tnniHVif.Mr   ff .  K.  Shi  Idoli. 

Rrrrs  pierces  tavern,  milton. 


as  s  almanack  for  1801:  "The  Dorches- 
ter and  Milton  waggon  for  the  con- 
veyance of  goods  starts  from  and  ar- 
rives at  Kings  tavern  Dock  Square 
every  day.  Sundays  excepted."  This 
was  the  first  express  between  Milton 


says:  "the  two  allies  reached  the 
height  of  their  glory  together."  This 
was  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Before  the  days  of  the  mail 
stage  the  ^Government  post-rider  made 
his  weekly  trip  over    old  Plymouth 
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road  and  southward  along  the  sea- 
coast.  A  post-route  to  Maine  and 
Plymouth  once  a  week,  and  to  New 
York  once  a  fortnight  was  established 
in  1711."  (Drake's  Landmarks  of 
Bostom  p.  104).    "Before    the  official 


Tavern  Days,  p.  274.) 

The  British  and  American  Register 
for  1774,  the  year  the  Suffolk  Resolves 
were  adopted,  gives  the  following: 

"The  Post  from  the  South wai'd, 
which  comes  along  the  sea-coast,  ar- 


appointment  of  any  regular  post- 
rider  letters  were  carried  along  the 
coast  or  to  the  few  inland  towns  by 
chance  travellers  or  by  butchers  who 
made  frequent  trips  to  sell  cattle." 
(Alice  Morse  Earle,  Stage  Coach  and 


rives  on  Saturday  evening,  the  mail  is 
closed  at  the  Post  Office  on  Monday,  at 
one  o'clock  afternoon.  The  Post  puts 
up  at  Mr.  Morton's  at  the  sign  of  the 
Black  and  Wliite  Horse,  Newbur^^ 
(Washington)  Street."    (page  3.) 
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•  Sk^veral  old  inns,  which  though  of 
no  especial  historic  interest,  were  well- 
known  featHres  of  ProvinciaJ  Boston, 
from  the  middle  to  the  close  of  the 
period,  and  relieved  the  monotony  of 
old  New-t)iiry  Street,  with  their  quaint 
swinging  signs,  representing  a  small 
menagerie  of  quadrupeds,  were  'the 
Lion.'  "the  Lamb.'  and  'the  White 
Horse.'  These  were  near  meighbors 
being  all  crowded  into  that  stretch  of 
the  way  between  West  and  Boylston 
Streets."  (Memorial  Hist.  Boston,  Vol. 
n..  p.  517.)  These  three  taverns  were 
named  for  old  London  Inns.  The  Ad- 
ams House  now  stands  on  the  site  of 
Lamb  Taver/ii  and  a  few  rods  south  of 
it  stood  the  White  Horse  tavern  owned 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Morton.  Under  the 
heading:  "The  distances  of  the  most 
remarkable  towns  on  the  Continent 
from  Boston  with  the  intermediate  dis- 
tances in  computed  miles,"  are  given 
the  post  roads  with  taveras.  Among 
them  that  from  Boston  to  Province- 
town  follows: 


"To  Plimouth  and  Cape  Cod. 


Taverns 

Towns 

Miles 

Kent 

Dorchester 

4 

4 

Vose  or  Brown  Milton 

3 

7 

Bracket t 

Braintree 

3 

10 

Whitmai-sh 

Weymouth 

7 

17 

Cushing 

Hingham 

3 

20 

Jacobs 

Hanover' 

4 

24 

Hall 

Pembroke 

6 

30 

l>^udoii 

Duxhury 

3 

33 

Little 

Kingston 

5 

38 

How  land 

Bart  let t 

Plimouth 

4 

42 

Wltherel 

Cornish 

Ditto 

6 

48 

Ellis 

Ditto 

5 

53 

Newromb 

or 

Sandwich 

7 

60 

Fess^enden 

Chipman 

Barnstable 

7 

67 

How  or  Crocker  Ditto 

5 

72 

Beare 

Yarmouth 

4 

76 

Snow 

Harwich 

9 

85 

Mfrrlrk 

Estham 

7 

92 

Hipgins 

Ditto 

5 

97 

Smith 

Wellfleet 

5 

102 

Collins 

Tniro 

5 

107 

Grose  Ditto  5  112 

Atwood 

or  Provincetown  8  120 

Conamt 

It 

(British  and  American  Register  1774.) 

For  a  century  and  a  half  travel  be- 
tween Boston,  Plymouth  and  the  south 
coaist  followed  old'  Plymouth  Road 
across  Roxbury  neck,  through  Dor- 
chester and  over  Milton  Hill  to 
Quincy  and  beyond.  Then  ^he  lapse 
of  time  brought  a  change. 

In  1802  a  company  obtained  a  char- 
ter for  a  toll  bridge  from  Preston's 
(now  Commercial)  Point,  in  Dorches- 
ter to  Billings's  Rocks  in  Quincy,  which 
was  precisely  the  location  assigned  for 
Mr.  Holland's  ferry  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  years  before.  This  was 
found  to  be  am  expensive  bridge  to 
build;  therefore  the  next  year  the 
company  petitioned  to  change  the  lo- 
cation so  as  to  erect  their  bridge  at  a 
place  called  Horse  Hommock.  This 
bridge  was  immediately  commenced 
and  soon  open  for  travel,  under  the 
name  of  Neponset  Bridge.  (Hist.  Dor- 
chester, p.  598.)  The  company  who 
had  also  petitioned  to  lay  out  a  road 
from  Quincy  meeting-house  to  the 
bridge,  "made  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments with  the  town  (Quincy)  with 
reference  to  the  old  way  to  Squantum, 
they  permitting  them  to  take  whatever 
of  the  old  road  that  was  needed  to 
complete  the  new.  (Hist.  Quincy  p. 
71.)  Near  Squantum  St.  the  road 
passed  through  what  was  then  a  part 
of  Milton's  territory. 

By  this  route  more  than  a  mile  and 
a  half  was  saved  between  Boston  and 
Quincy  Stone  Temple.  (Hist.  Quincy 
p.  70.)  Travel  between  Boston  aind 
Plymouth,  excepting  pleasure  travel, 
soon  forsook  Plymouth  Road  through 
Milton  for  the  shorter,  easier  route  by 
way  of  Neponset  bridge.  The  Plym- 
outh stage  that  had  been  posted  to 
stop  first  at  Kent's  tavern  in  Roxbury 
and  then  at  Vose's  tavern  in  Milton, 
amnounced  in  the  Parmer's  Almanac 
for  1808  a  change  of  route  between 
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Boston  and  Quincy.  "Plymouth  and 
Falmouth  mail  stage  sets  off  from 
Daggetts  Inn,  Market  Square,  every 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  at 
5  A.  M.,  and  arrives  at  Plymouth  same 
days  at  4  P.  M. ;  leaves  Plymouth  every 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  at  5 
A.  M.  and  arrives  at  Boston  same  days 
at  4  P.  M." 

Then  follow  the  towns,  with  the 
names  of  those  who  keep  houses  of  en- 


tertainment 

along    the  road. 

"To 

Plymouth  and 

Cape  Cod. 

"Dorchester 

Eaton 

4 

Quincy 

Newcomb 

4 

Weymouth 

Arnold 

2 

Hingham 

Whiting 

5 

(Scituate 

Collamore 

1 

irjianover 

Curtis 

2 

Donald 

3 

Pembroke 

Magoun 

1 

Duxbury 

Loring 

4 

Kingston 

Russel 

5 

Nicholson 

Plymoaith 

Bartlett 

4 

Wither  ell." 

etc. 

Kent's  tavern  stood  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  Washington  St.  and  Blue  Hill 
formerly  Grove  Hall  avenue,  Roxbury. 
It  was  originally  the  homestead  of 
Samuel  Payson  and  was  afterwards 
owned  by  John  Gocldard  who  kept  tav- 
ern there  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  succeeded  by  Stephen 
Kent.  After  his  death  in  1767,  his 
widow  carried  on  the  tavern  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  Then  Thomas  Kil- 
by  Jones,  a  Boston  merchant  bought 
the  estate  and  in  1800.  on  the  site  of 
the  old  tavern  built  the  Grove  Hall 
mansion.  Many  years  later  it  was  re- 
modelled and  known  as  the  Consump- 
tives' Home  until  the  new^  Home  on 
Blue  Hill  avenue  was  built,  (Kent 
Genealogies  p,p.  37,  38.)  As  long 
as  the  tavern  existed  it  was  one  of 
the  features  of  old  Plymouth  Road. 
Its  successor  was  the  tavern  of  Eben- 
ezer  Biigbee  that  stood  on  what  is  now 
warren  street  near  Crawford  street, 
Roxbury. 

(Printed  in  The  Milton  Reci 


After  the  building  of  Neponset 
Bridge  and  road,  travel  between  Bos- 
ton, Plymouth  and  intervening  towns 
followed  the  old  road  through  Rox- 
bury and  Dorchester  by  Eaton's  tav- 
ern. Meeting  House  Hill,  instead  of  by 
way  of  great  Plymouth  Road,  now 
Washington  street,  Dorchester.  Three 
routes  for  travel  between  Boston  and 
Quincy  were  then  oipen  to  the  public. 
The  distance,  laccording  to  the  sur- 
veyor's map,  (1476,  State  Archives) 
from  Bostom  line  by  way  of  great 
Plymouth  Road  through  Roxbury, 
Dorchester  and  Milton  to  the  mile 
stone  by  Quincy  stone  meeting-house, 
was  8  miles,  2  qtrs.,  and  24  rods.  By 
the  Lower  Road  9  miles,  57  rods.  By 
the  new  road  and  Neponset  bridge  7 
miles,  12  rods. 

In  1885  a  nev/  boundary  line  was  es- 
tablished between  Milton  and  Quincy. 
When  Milton  was  set  off  from  Dor- 
chester and  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
1662,  the  boundary  on  the  east  was 
"the  line  dividing  the  salt  marsh  and 
upland  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
as  far  as  Sagamore  Creek  and  thence 
by  said  creek  and  an  irregular  line  to 
the  corner  boundary  at  Woodcock 
Hill  (Forbes  Hill) ,— Milton  taking  all 
the  marsh  and  Braintree  the  up- 
land." (Hist.  Milton  p.  40).  At  that 
time  the  locality  here  was  known  as 
Pemiy  Ferry  and  the  marshes  are  men- 
tioned in  old  records  as  "the  salt 
meadow^s  at  Penny  Ferry." 

Bv  the  new  boundary  "about  one 
hundred  acres  mostly  tide-marsh  land 
were  given  to  Quincy  in  exchange  for 
about  sixty  acres  of  upland.  The 
easteru  boundary  is  now  terminated 
at  the  river  by  the  Ridge,  the  location 
of  Brav  Wilkins's  Penny  Ferry.  1638.  ' 
(Hist.  Milton,  p.  48).  T\s'0  stone  bound- 
posts  stand  in  the-  new  boundary  line 
on  the  Ridsre.  While  Milton  has  lost 
the  marshes  on  the  east,  she  now 
claims  within  her  limits  the  larger  part 
of  this  ancient  landmark  together  with 
the  upland  and  "salt  meadows"  on  the 
west,  once  known  as  Penny  Ferry, 
rd,  October-November  1907.) 
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It  was  (lurin.c  the  oarly  part  of  the 
last  century  that  Miss  Polly  Crane 
taupht  a  dame  school  in  her  house 
at  the  head  of  Vose's  lane.  Her  schol- 
ars were  the  little  children  of  the 
sparsely  settled  neighborhood;  the 
distance  some  of  them  walked  would 
be  deemed  prohibitive  today  for  chil- 
dren so  young.  The  house,  enlarged 
and  repaired,  but  not  essentially 
changed,  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  .Joseph 
Blanchard.  At  the  time  of  which  I 
writp,  Mary  and  Dollee,  or  Dorothy, 
Crane,  familiarly  known  as  "Polly  and 
Dolly."  were  owners  and  occupants  of 
this,  their  birthplace.  One  can  see  to- 
day the  worn  door-stone,  where  pat- 
tered the  busy  feet  of  Polly's  little 
schohirs.  the  well,  and  the  ash  tree 
that  Polly  planted  near  the  gate-way. 

On  this  land  stood  the  Milton  meet- 
ing house,  built  in  1672,  the  second  in 
the  history  of  the  town,  Mr.  John  A. 
Tucker  has  fitly  said:  "This  plot  of 
ground  is  small,  but  when  we  remem- 
ber that  here  the  second  and  third 
generations  were  taught  to  pray  and 
praise,  and  that  some  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  here  learned  to  read  and  spell, 
we  feel  that  it  is  indeed  a  spot  of  no 
small  import  in  our  town's  history." 
In  IT^.'i  Thomas  Vose  sold  this  land 
'■containing  seven  acres  more  or  less 
with  (Milton  old  Meeting  House)  and 
a  barn  standing  thereon"  to  Nathaniel 
Vose  Jr..  and  Elijah  Vose.  for  ISO 
pounds.  (Suffolk  Deeds  52:20).  The 
"Meeting  House"  had  disappeared 
from  the  land,  when  in  17ij4,  Elijah 
Vose  and  Rachel,  widow  of  Nathaniel 
Vose.  Jr..  sold  the  seven  acres  "with 
the  bam  and  fencing  thereto  belong- 
ing." to  Henry  Crane,  who  built  the 
present  house.  The  consideration 
named  was  "i^  pounds,  6  shillings  and 
8  pence."  (Suffolk  Deeds  85:133).  In 
1755  Henry  Crane  conveyed  "the 
moiety  or  full  half  part  for  quantity 


and  quality  of  all  that  piece  or  parcel 
of  land  with  the  house  and  barn  and 
fencing  thereto  belonging  containing 
by  estimation  seven  acres  be  the  same 
more  or  less,"  to  his  son  Vose  Crane; 
(Suffolk  Deeds  87:277)  and  here  Polly, 
daughter  of  Vose  and  Jane  Crane, 
was  born  in  the  autumn  of  1764,  ac- 
cording to  the  church  records.  Her 
sister  Dollee,  youngest  of  a  family  of 
eight  children,  was  five  years  her  ju- 
nior. 

In  the  History  of  Dorchester,  p.  495, 
we  find  that  Miss  Polly  Crane  of  Mil- 
ton kept  the  school  on  River  street, 
afterwards  known  as  the  Butler  school 
in  the  summer  of  1797.  The  exact 
date  at  which  she  opened  her  school 
in  Milton  is  not  known;  it  was  in  ex- 
istence in  1810.  In  1807  the  home- 
stead was  deeded  to  Mary  and  Doro 
thy  (Norfolk  Deeds  35:151),  and  from 
all  that  can  now  be  gathered,  the 
school  was  probably  opened  about  that 
date. 

.  The  following  sketch  was  given  the 
writer  by  one  who,  in  1817,  was  one  of 
her  little  scholars: 

"At  that  time  the  house  was  not 
painted  nor  even  ciapboarded,  simply 
boarded,  and,  betwixt  the  inner  and 
outer  covering,  filled  in  with  seaweed, 
loose  ends  of  wiiich,  bleached  by  sun 
and  rain,  fluttered  in  the  wind  from 
the  crevices  and  knotholes.  The  school 
was  taught  in  the  front  parlor;  the 
ceiling  was  low  and  crossed  by  a 
beam. 

"There  were  no  strict  rules  compell- 
ing good  behavior  through  fear;  the 
school  life  was  like  the  pleasant  home 
life  of  a  family  governed  by  the  law 
of  love.  The  front  door  of  the  house 
stood  wide  open  in  summer,  and  these 
first  lessons  of  my  childhood  are  al- 
\\ays  associated  in  memory  with  warm 
sunshine,  the  song  of  birds  and  hum 
of  bees  among  the  fragrant  blossoms 
of  the  locust  trees  that  grew  in  the 
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front  yard  and  all  up  and  down  thp 
lane. 

"I  remember  a  pair  of  sprightly  lit- 
tle wrens  used  to  flit  in  and  out  of  a 
knothole  near  the  doorway,  where,  for 
more  than  one  summer,  they  had  a 
nest  behind  the  boards;  now  and 
then  breaking  in  on  the  dronning  mur- 


of  the  nest  were  visible  only  in  a  cer- 
tain light,  and  each  child  was  lifted 
up  by  Polly  and  allowed  to  peep  in  the 
knothole  to  see  the  eggs  or  perhaps 
the  little  brown  wren  herself,  whose 
familiarity  with  the  children  had  done 
away  with  fear. 

•'Both  Polly  and  Dolly  had  reached 
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mur  of  the  school  with  a  splashig  jet 
of  song,  uttered  with  such  clearness 
and  emphasis,  it  seemed  to  fiil  the  air 
with  a  bubbling  glee  that  lingered  af- 
ter the  song  had  ceased.  To  the  chil- 
dren the  wrens  were  objects  of  un- 
ceasing interest  as  they  searched  with 
tireless  activity  through  the  wood-pile, 
about  the  fence,  the  well,  under  the 
spout,  and  in  the  hollow  of  the  old  ap- 
ple tree,  for  insect  life.    The  contents 


the  noonday  of  life.  Doily  was  sel- 
dom seen,  for  she  was  an  invalid  and 
devoted  most  of  her  time  to  sewing 
kid  gloves  in  a  back  room,  from  which 
Polly's  eight  or  ten  little  scholars 
were  carefully  excluded,  lest  little  fin- 
gers might  touch  and  soil  the  delicate 
kid.  Occasional  glimpses  into  this 
room  served  to  pique  childish^  curios- 
ity and  make  it  a  place  of  intense  in- 
terest.   The  gay  colored  clippings  of 
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kiil  were  occasionally  distiibuted  as 
rewards  of  merit.  Poliy,  having  health 
and  energ-y.  naturally  stood  in  the  fore- 
ground. In  personal  appearance  she 
was  tall  and  ansnlar;  her  firm,  kind- 
ly face  was  stron.i^  in  its  expression  of 
honesty;  she  used  to  wear  a  white 
cambric  half-handkerchief  pinned  neat- 
ly across  her  bosom ;  nothing  els© 
about  her  dress  attracted  my  childish 
attention." 

Mr.  John  M.  Forbes,  in  "Letters  and 
Recollections."  says:  "My  first 
school  experience  was  under  the  not 
seviM-e  rod  of  Miss  Polly  Crane,  who 
ruled  with  steady  hand  and  literally  a 
very  long  stick,  with  which  she  used 
to  reach  the  whole  class  without  leav- 
ing her  post." 

One  who  remembers  Polly  says: 
"My  sister  was  a  great  friend  of  hers, 
and  used  to  take  me  along  as  a  child 
to  see  her;  she  always  called  mo 
'Rogue's  Eyes:'  she  was  tall,  thin  and 
grey,  with  a  high  voice  and  sharp 
eye.s.  We  had  as  a  byword  in  the 
family  her  saying,  anent  the  marriage 
of  a  well  known  physician  to  a  widow 
Willi  daughters.  'This  is  what  the  doc- 
tor took.'  as  if  he  had  taken  a  dose  of 
his  own  medicine." 

P<dly"s  long  life  of  ninety-five  years 
brings  her.  in  old  age,  within  the  mem- 
ory of  a  few  persons  of  the  present 
day;  but  of  Dolly  little  has  survived 
save  her  name,  and  a  love-letter  writ- 
ten to  her  when  she  was  twenty-two 
years  old.  This  letter  with  its  boyish 
anrl  rirdent  avowal  of  love,  summons 
l>oth  Dolly  and  her  sailor  lover  from 
the  shadowy  past,  in  the  radiance  of  a 
youth  untouched  by  time.  The  letter 
Is  written  on  a  sheet  of  paper  that, 
folded,  forms  its  own  envelope,  and 
addressed : 

To  Miss 
Dolly  Crain 
of  Milton. 

By  permission,  the  letter  is  given; 
the  writer's  name  is  withheld. 

September  13th.  ITfU. 

I>ar  Dolly: 

I  take  this  Oppertunity  to  inform 


you  of  my  health  to  Let  you  know  that 

1  am  well  and  I  hope  that  these  lines 
will  find  you  in  the  Same,  my  Dear. 
Ever  sence  I  saw  you  I  have  not  sleept 
one  wink  for  the  thought  of  you,  my 
Dear  Dolly.    I  expect  to  go  to  Sea  in 

2  or  3  days  from  this  I  should  be  very 
hapy  if  you  would  grant  me  the  favor 
of  keeping  your  company  on  my  re- 
turnes  my  Dear  if  you  are  not  engaged 
already  if  you  will  not  grant  me  the 
favor  you  will  be  the  ruin  of  me  my 
Dear  for  I  took  great  nottis  of  you 
that  evening  at  the  watter  mellen 
frolleck  I  saw  something  in  you  that 
perct  my  heart,  so  that  I  shall  not  be 
easy  until  I  do  heare  from  you,  my 
Dear  I  wish  you  would  answer  this  let- 
ter soon  as  you  can  my  Dear  Dolly  I 
will  come  to  see  you  if  I  can  before  I 
go  to  sea,  you  must  excuse  my  riteing 
for  I  am  in  a  great  hury  and  my  pen 
is  very  bad  so  no  more  at  present  and 
so  remains  your  Dear  Friend. 

Dolly  Crain.   —   

In  this  connection  Polly's  own  hu- 
morous remark  must  not  be  omitted, 
"We  might  have  been  married  for  Dol- 
ly had  a  lover."  To  ask  why  Dolly 
kept  this  letter  to  the  end  of  her  days, 
is  to  learn  that  the  question  admits  of 
widely  different  answers;  she  re- 
mained single,  and  died  in  1830.  Pol- 
ly 'lived  on  in  the  old  home;  she  had 
become  a  part  of  it.  Time  had  brought 
inevitable  changes  and  the  dame 
school  had  ceased  to  be.  But  she  was 
not  neglected  by  kindred  nor  forgotten 
by  friends,  constant  among  whom 
were  some  of  her  little  scholars,  then 
men  and  women  of  middle  age.  Polly 
lived  as  suited  herself;  she  was  origi- 
nal and  independent  and  any  attempt 
to  change  her  manner  of  life  was  an 
unwelcome  Interference.  To  outlive 
one's  generation  is  a  doubtful  boon; 
and  Polly  did  not  escape  the  ills  that 
lie  in  wait. for  mind  and  body  in  ad- 
vanced years.  In  1841  she  made  her 
will,  but  outlived  the  beneficiary. 

In  1854,  six  years  before  her  death, 
she  was  removed  to  the  home  of  rela- 
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tives  in  Dorchester,  where,  under  their 
kind  care  her  long  journey  was  ended. 
That  same  year  the  old  homestead 
which  had  been  in  the  Crane  family 
for  one  hundred  years,  was  sold  to  Ed- 
win Breck.  (Norfolk  Deeds,  229:85). 
Succeeding  owners  have  been  Charles 
Breck  and  Wm.  P.  Blanchard.  In  the 
church  records,  Dr.  Morison  has  en- 
tered the  following  notice  among  the 


deaths:  "1860,  January  10,  Miss  Mary 
(Polly)  Crane  aged  95  years  and  i 
months;  she  died  in  Dorchester  but 
had  lived  in  Milton  89  years."  Side 
by  side,  in  Milton  old  burying-ground, 
"is  reposed  all  that  can  fade"  of  Polly 
and  Dolly  Crane. 

(Printed  in  The  Milton  Record,  April 
21,  1906.) 
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Tlu'  M-'tropolitau  Park  Commission- 
ers this  week  sold  the  old  Hollings- 
worth  house  on  Blue  Hill  avenue.  It 
Is  to  be  torn  down  and  the  ground 
cleared  and  levelled.  The  commission- 
ers decided  that  it  was  better  to  de- 
stroy this  historic  mansion,  than 
have  it  used  for  ignoble  purposes. 

In  the  passing  of  this  familiar  land- 
mark, it  is  of  interest  to  recall  what- 
ever records  and  tradition  can  now 
tell  us  concerning  the  men  and  events 
associated  with  it. 

It  comes  down  to  us  as  the  Jackson 
house,  built  by  Jonathan  Jackson  of 
Boston,  brazier.  In  1728  Mr.  Jackson 
bought  of  David  Colson,  between 
ten  and  eleven  acres  of  land  on  the 
north  or  Dorchester  side  of  the  Ne- 
ponset  river,  together  with  certain 
mill  riglits  and  privileges  that  had  been 
granted  to  Colson  by  the  town  of 
Dorchester  1709- in.  The  same  year, 
172S.  Mr.  Jackson  bought  of  Jeremiah 
Belcher,  some  thirty-five  acres  of  land 
on  thn  south  or  Milton  side  of  the  riv- 
er opposite.  (Suffolk  Deeds,  Book  42, 
p.  .'{14).  Soon  after,  Mr.  Jackson  built 
a  slitting  mill,  for  slitting  iron  to 
make  nails,  said  to  have  been  the  first 
mill  of  the  kind  in  the  province.  Mr. 
Jackson  first  appears  in  the  Milton 
Re(ords  as  a  taxpayer  in  17;]!.  The 
Jackson  house  was  probably  built 
about  that  date.  Mr.  Jackson  died  in 
1736. 

Jonathan  Jackson's  will  is  of  inter- 
est, as  it  reveals  the  man  and  his 
"temporal  estate." 

•"In  the  Name  of  God  Amen.  This 
eighteenth  day  of  July  Anno  Dom. 
One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-five 1.  Jonathan  Jackson  of  Boston 
In  the  County  of  Suffolk  in  New  Eng- 
land, brazier,  being  of  sound  disposing 
mind  and  memory,  but  weak  and  in- 
firm of  body,  and  under  apprehen- 
siona  of  the  near  approach  of  my 
^eat  Change  Do  make  this  my  l^t 


Will  &  Testament  as  follows,  viz.  First 
&  Principally  I  Commend  my  Soul  in- 
to the  hands  of  Almighty  God  my 
Faithful  Creator  in  hopes  of  Eternal 
Life,  of  his  free  grace  &  mercy  thro 
Jesus  Christ  my  Lord  Redeemer,  and 
my  body  I  comit  to  the  dust  from 
whence  it  was  taken,  to  be  decently 
buried  according  to  the  discretion  of 
my  Executors  in  hopes  of  a  Glorious 
Resurrection  and  Reunion  thereof  to 
my  Spirit  at  the  last  Day,  and  as 
touching  such  Temporal  Estate  as  God 
hath  bountifully  given  me  I  will  & 
dispose  thereof  as  follows.  That  is  to 
say  Imprimis  I  will  that  my  just  Debts 
&  Funeral  Charges  shall  be  well  and 
truly  paid  by  my  Executors  in  con- 
venient time  after  my  Decease.  Item  I 
give  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Foxcroft 
and  Mr.  Charles  Chauncey,  Pastors  of 
the  first  Church  of  Christ  in  Boston 
the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  apiece.  Item 
I  give  to  the  Poor  of  the  aforesaid 
Church  to  which  I  am  peculiarly  uni- 
ted the  sum  of  twenty  pounds.  Item 
I  give  to  my  beloved  wife  Mary  Jack- 
son during  her  natural  Life,  my  Brick 
Dwelling  house  and  land  thereto  be- 
longing, situate  in  Queen  iStreet  in  Bos- 
ton aforesaid  and  also  the  Brick  House 
which  1  improve  for  a  ware  house, 
near  adjoining  to  the  said  Brick  Dwell- 
ing House  with  the  Land  and  ap- 
pur'ces  to  the  said  brick  ware  house 
belonging  and  also  the  House  near  the 
Town  Dock  which  I  now  use  and  im- 
prove for  a  shop  and  work  house,  and 
also  two  thirds  (being  all  the  rights  I 
now  have)  of  and  in  all  the  Lands 
Houses  and  Mills  w'ch  I  purchased  or 
am  entitled  to,  situate  in  Milton  and 
Dorchester  in  the  County  of  Suffolk 
aforesaid  with  the  rents  issues  &  pro- 
fit's thereof  &  after  my  s'd  wifes  De- 
cease, I  give  the  said  Houses  and  Lands 
Mills  &  prem'es  in  Boston,  Milton  & 
Dorchester  aforesaid  unto  my  son  Ed- 
ward Jackson  &  his  Heirs  &  Assigns 
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forever  thereafter,  he  paying  one  full 
half  part  of  what  the  said  Estate  shall 
be  apprized  at  (by  three  discreet  men 
upon  oath  to  be  appointed  by  and 
sworn  before  the  Judge  of  Probate  for 
the  County  of  Suffolk  for  the  time  be- 
ing) unto  my  two  daughters  in  man- 
ner following  viz.  Two  Thousand 
pounds  thereof  to  my  eldest  Daughter 


Heirs  forever  my  House  and  Land 
thereto  belonging  w'ch  I  purchased  of 
Nathaniel  Henchman  situate  in  Love 
street  in  Boston  afores'd.  Item  I  give 
all  the  Rest  or  Residue  of  my  Estate 
both  Real  &  Personal  wheresoever  the 
same  in  lying  or  may  be  found  unto 
my  loving  wife  and  to  my  son  and 
Daughters." 
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Mary  Hubbard  or  her  Heirs  in  case 
of  her  Decease,  and  the  Residue  or  Re- 
mainder thereof  unto  both  my  daugh- 
ters equally  to  be  divided  between 
them  or  their  Heirs  respectively.  Item 
I  give  all  my  Household  Goods  & 
Plate  with  my  Chaise  and  Horse  unto 
my  Wife  forever.  Item  I  give  unto  my 
Daughter  Elizabeth  Webb  and  her 


In  1731  Jonathan  Jackson  deeded  to 
his  son  Edward  a  one-third  right  in 
his  properties  on  both  the  Milton  and 
Dorchester  side  of  the  Neponset  river. 

Edward  Jackson  on  Dec.  7th,  1T38, 
married  Dorothy  Quincy,  "Damsel 
Dorothy!  Dorothy  Q!"  of  Holmes's 
poem.  We  know  how  she  went  from 
the  old  home  in  Braintree  to  the  bril- 
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liaait  life  of  her  stately  home  iu  Bos- 
ton. While  we  cannot  say  Dorothy  Q. 
lived  in  the  Jackson  house,  she  shared 
in  its  ownership  and  has  no  doubt 
jrracfd  it.  by  her  presence. 

Edward  Jackson  died  in  1757.  The 
inventory  of  his  estate,  filling  over 
eighteen  closely  written  pages,  fur- 
nishes a  detailed  account  of  the  man- 
ner of  life,  at  that  period,  in  the  high- 
est social  circle  of  "Ahe  three-hilled 
rebel  town." 

In  17C4,  after  the  death  of  Madame 
Jack.«ion.  who  outlived  her  son  Edward, 
the  executors  of  Edward  Jackson's 
will  sold  all  the  Jackson  property  on 
the  Milton  side  of  the  Neponset  riv- 
er to  James  Boies.  Hugh  McLean, 
son-in-law  of  James  Boies,  became  the 
next  owner  and  occupant  of  the  Jack- 
son house.    He  married  Agnes  Boies. 

James  Boies,  tradition  says,  built  for 
his  own  residence  the  old  gambrel- 
roofed  house  now  standing  in  the  mill 
yard.  Boies  and  McLean  were  early 
engaged  in  paper  making  here  on  the 
Neponset.  Hugh  McLean  was  a  Pro- 
testant Irishman  from  the  north  of 
Ireland,  who  began  life  as  a  mariner. 
He  died  in  1800.  By  will  he  divided 
his  property  between  his  wife  and  son, 
John  Mclvean,  whose  name  lives  in  his 
public  benefactions. 

Mrs.  McLean  outlived  her  husband 
twenty-two  years.  The  last  of  her 
life  she  spent  only  her  summers  in 
Milton,  then  occupying  the  northerly 
half  of  the  house.  It  is  interesting  to 
find  her  recalled  so  vividly  in  this  lit- 
tle sketch:  "I  got  the  impression  from 
Mr.  Hollinsgworth  that  Mrs.  McLean 
was  eccentric  and  stately  and  immense- 
ly flignifled.  but  truly  kind  at  heart. 
She  used  to  take  the  little  Hollings- 
worth  boys  into  her  sanctum,  the  lit- 
tle back,  panelled  room,  which  fell  to 
pieret;  when  we  raised  the  house,  and 
give  them  little  admonitory  talks  on 
manners  and  moral.s.  and  sometimes, 
as  a  great  treat,  she  took  one  or  the 
other  of  them  to  ride  with  her  when 
Fhe  drove  out  In  her  fine  yellow  coach, 
whifh  must  have  seemed  to  them  like 


Cinderella's  coach."  She  lives  again 
in  the  story  of  her  unfinished  will.  It 
contained  this  one  item,  "I  give  to  my 
brother  John — ":  there  ended  the 
item  and  the  will.  What  reason  or 
what  caprice  moved  her  to  this  abrupt 
and  tantalizing  incompleteness  none 
can  now  tell. 

In  the  History  of  Milton,  p.  400,  we 
read  that  "John  McLean  lived  with 
his  father  at  Milton  in  the  Jackson 
house  through  all  his  early  life,  until" 
he  went  to  Boston  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness there,  and  then  passed  more  on 
less  of  his  time  in  the  summer  with 
his  mother  at  the  Milton  home.  He' 
married  Ann  Amory  of  the  highly  re- 
spectable Amory  family  of  Boston.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  (18th)  cen- 
tury he  was  unfortunate  and  failed  in 
business,  caused  by  an  adverse  decree 
of  the  French  council.  A  few  pears 
subsequently  he  gave  a  supper  at  the 
Exchange  Coffee  House  in  Boston,  in-, 
viting  all  his  old  creditors;  when  they 
assembled  at  the  table  every  man 
found  under  his  plate  a  check  covering 
the  amount  of  his  claim,  principal  and 
interest.  He  was  a  man  of  handsome 
countenance  and  commanding  figure, 
social  and  genial  in  his  nature.  For 
many  years  he  was  victim  of  the  gout 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  w^as  unable 
to  walk  in  the  streets  of  Boston  and 
seldom  appeared  abroad  except  in  Ills 
carriage. 

"At  the  opening  of  the  w^ar  of  1812 
he  entered  the  Boston  market  and 
bought  up  all  the  molasses  that  could 
be  purchased;  and,  on  the  rise  of  this 
article,  he  realized  a  large  percentage 
of  profit.  It  is  reported  that  he  cleared 
$100,000  out  of  this  venture.  In  his 
will  he  made  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral hospital  his  legatee.  When  the 
Massachusetts  General  hospital  was 
incorporated,  the  state  gave  $100,000 
to  endow  it,  with  the  proviso  that  it 
might  take  the  name  of  any  donor 
who  should  give  a  larger  sum.  The  re- 
sult proved  that  Mr.  McLean's  legacy 
not  only  reached  $100,000  but  far  ex- 
ceeded that  sum.  Nevertheless,  instead 
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of  affixing  his  name  to  the  Massachu- 
setts General  hospital,  they  named 
the  institution  for  the  insane  at  'Bar- 
rel's Farm,'  the  'McLean  Asylum  for 
the  Insane.' 

"He  made  a  generous  bequest  to 
Harvard  college,  and  among  his  priv- 
ate legacies,  one  of  $2000  to  the  minis- 
ter and  deacons  of  the  First  church, 
Milton,  for  the  poor,  the  income  of 
which  is  still  annually  distributed. 
Along  one  of  our  public  streets,  now 
called  Blue  Hill  avenue,  is  seen  a  line 
of  mile-stones  bearing  this  inscrip- 
tion, 'J.  McLean  1823.'  These  were 
erected  at  his  request  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Davenport,  his  partner  in  business; 
and,  as  Mr.  McLean  died  before  the 
work  was  completed,  his  name  was 
^placed  on  these  way-marks  by  Mr. 
Davenport's  order  thus  converting 
them  into  monumental  stones." 

John  Mark  Gourgas,  the  originator 
and  leading  man  in  the  introduction 
of  vaccination  in  Milton  in  1809,  lived 
at  that  date  in  the  Jackson  house.  Mil- 
ton was  the  first  town  in  a  corporate 
capacity  to  extend  the  benefits  of  free 
vaccination  to  all  its  inhabitants. 
(See  History  of  Milton,  chap.  XV.) 
The  account  there  given,  p.  502,  appar- 
ently gives  Gourgas  credit  for  the  in- 
troduction of  vaccination  not  only  into 
Milton  but  into  the  whole  country  and 
overlooks  the  prior  work  of  Dr.  Wa- 
terhouse  of  Cambridge. 

In  1824  the  Massachusetts  General 
hospital,  residuary  legatee  under  the 
will  of  John  McLean,  conveyed  the 
Jackson  house  to  Mark  Hollingsworth, 
who  since  1815  had  been  its  occupant. 
Mr.  Hollingsworth  was  born  in  Dela- 
ware on  the  paternal  estate  purchased 
of  William  Penn  on  the  Brandywine 
river.  In  1801  he  with  Edmund  Tiles- 
ton  originated  the  firm  of  Tileston  & 
Hollingsworth,  paper  manufacturers. 

He  is  remembered  in  his  old  age  as 
a  tall,  erect  man,  with  a  fresh,  kind- 
ly face,  and  of  dignified  bearing;  a 
man  of  quiet  strength,  whose  "Quaker 
training  did  not  encourage  the  easy 
unfurling  of  emotions."    He  married 


Waitstil  Tileston,  the  sister  of  his 
business  partner,  a  woman  of  force 
and  originality.  Her  wise  and  witty 
sayings  are  current  with  her  descend- 
ants to-day.  She  was  the  mother  of  11 
children.  We  hear  much  talk  of  the 
strenuous  life  of  the  present  as  if  life 
had  been  a  simpler,  easier  problem  in 
the  past.  In  the  placid  days  of  her 
old  age  Mrs.  Hollingsworth  summed  it 
all  up  thus:  "Say  what  you  please.  I 
call  life  a  running  fight."  Mr.  Hol- 
lingsworth died  in  1855;  his  wife  fol- 
lowed him  three  years  later. 

Before  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hollings- 
worth, George,  her  sixth  son,  who -had 
been  its  occupant  since  a  child  of  two, 
became  owner  of  the  homestead.  His 
picturesque  presence,  still  fresh  in  » 
memory,  is  inseparably  associated 
with  it.  He  was  first  of  all  a  sincere 
man  and  a  hater  of  all  the  shams  and 
insincerities  of  life.  His  outspoken 
manner  often  concealed  his  tender 
heart.  He  was  a  man  of  insight  and 
of  a  rare  wit  and  humor;  a  true  lover 
of  nature  and  of  music.  Art  was  his 
chosen  profession.  He  studied  abroad 
in  his  youth,  and  returned  with  high 
standards. 

No  history  of  the  development  of 
art  in  Boston  would  be  complete  with- 
out grateful  recognition  of  his  long 
service  as  master  of  the  Lowell  In- 
stitute Art  school.  His  methods  of  in- 
struction in  free-hand  drawing  were 
his  own.  Boston  had  the  benefit  of 
his  teaching  from  1851  to  1879,  when 
the  school  was  suspended  by  the  tear- 
ing down  of  its  quarters  in  the  old 
Marlboro'  building  on  Washington 
street.  After  his  death  in  1882  his  pu- 
pils united  in  a  tribute  to  his  memory 
which  took  the  form  of  a  bronze  por- 
trait tablet  by  St.  Gaudens;  it  now 
hangs  in  the  Boston  Art  Museum. 

He  married  Polly  Robbins  Eastman 
of  Roxbury,  who  with  their  daughter 
Rose  survives  him. 

After  the  changes  necessitated  by 
the  laying  out  of  the  Blue  Hill  park- 
way, it  became  evident  that  the  dig- 
nified life  of  the  old  house  was  ended. 
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Ill  1899  it  was  bought  by  the  Metro- 
politiin  Park  Commission  by  whose  or- 
der it  is  about  to  be  torn  down. 

The  house  passes  and  the  company 
of  fine  men  and  women  it  has  shel- 


tered will  soon  recede  into  the  past  as 
dim,  elusive  shadows. 

(Printed  in  The  Milton  Record,  Dec. 
3.  1%4.) 
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In  the  exciting  times  of  1798,  after 
the  failure  of  the  "X,  Y.  and  Z  Mis- 
sion," as  it  was  called,  when  Pinckney. 
Gerry  and  Marshall,  our  peace  envoys 
to  France,  and  through  them  our  gov- 
ernment, was  so  grossly  insulted  by 
Talleyrand  and  the  French  Directory, 
nearly  the  whole  country  rallied  to  the 
support  of  the  government. 

Party  lines  were  set  aside. 
"  'Federal  Americans'  as  they  called 
themselves  for  the  time  being,  car- 
ried New  England  in  phalanx. 

"For  the  first  and  only  time  in  his 
career  honest  John  Adams,  after  years 
passed  in  the  battle  and  storm  of  pub- 
lic life,  tasted  the  tantalizing  pleasure 
of  administering  the  affairs  of  a  na- 
tion whose  heart  bounded  towards 
him  with  the  fresh  impulse  of  im- 
plicit confidence  and  unrestrained  af- 
fection. 

"Towns  and  private  societies,  grand 
jurors,  militia  companies,  merchants, 
the  Cincinnati,  held  meetings  and  pre»- 
pared  addresses  to  the  President,  ex- 
pressing full  sympathy  and  approba- 
tion of  his  conduct.  The  black  cock- 
ade, a  symbol  of  patriotism  in  the 
days  of  revolution,  was  mounted  once 
more  (but  by  most  who  now  assumed 
it  no  such  early  origin  appears  to 
have  been  ascribed.  The  story  is  that 
Mrs.  Adams  .presented  one  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia delegation  which  called  upon 
the  President  with  the  black  cockade, 
whence  black  cockades  became  the 
fashion)  as  if  to  displace  the  French 
tricolor  which  so  many  Democratic 
Americans  had  worn  of  late  years,  and 
this  speedily  became  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  the  anti-Gallicans,  so  that 
whoever  dared  show  himself  in  public 
with  the  Jacobin  emblem  again  was 
likely  to  have  it  torn  from  his  hat 
with  violence. 

"The  young  men  of  Philadelphia  set 
a  patriotic  example,  which  was  soon 
emulated  by  the  flower  of  American 


youth  in  all  sections,  including  college 
students  and  the  sone  of  sires  distin- 
guished in  the  struggle  for  independ- 
ence, namely,  that  of  meeting  to  tend- 
er their  services  to  the  President  as 
soldiers.  Hopkinson's  still  popular 
'Hail  Columbia'  was  composed  at  this 
time  and  set  to  the  'President's  March.' 
The  song  elicited  repeated  encores  and 
the  wildest  delight  when  sung  at  the 
theatre  in  Philadelphia.  Another  pa- 
triotic song,  also  very  popular,  was 
brought  out  soon  after  in  Boston, 
entitled  'Adams  and  Liberty,'  Paine  of 
that  city  being  the  author.  On  public 
occasions  these  two  spirited  composi- 
tions became  in  immense  demand,  both 
American  productions,  and  pitched 
alike  to  the  popular  key  of  resistance 
to  an  invading  foe."  (Schouler's  Hist. 
United  States,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  387,  388, 
392.) 

To  express  their  patriotic  zeal  at 
this  time  the  citizens  of  Milton,  to- 
gether with  those  on  the  Dorchester 
side  of  the  village,  erected  an  arch  over 
the  bridge  at  the  dividing  line  between 
Dorchester  and  Milton.  "It  bore  in 
letters  of  gold  the  inscription:  *We 
unite  in  defense  of  our  country  and  its 
laws.  1798.'  "  (Hist.  Milton,  p.  366.) 

In  August,  the  extra  session  of  con- 
gress ended.  President  Adams  hastened 
at  once  to  Quincy.  "receiving  on  his 
way  home  more  than  the  customary 
ovation,  while  the  impulse  of  loyal 
enthusiasm  was  so  buoyant,  and  at 
Milton  welcomed  with  a  floral  tribute 
like  that  bestowed  upon  Washington 
on  the  Assunpink  bridge."  Schouler's 
Hist.  United  States,  Vol.  I.,  p.  4U9.) 

Tradition  repeats  today  the  story 
of  his  triumphal  passage  through 
Milton  village  on  that  ninth  of  Aug- 
ust. 1798.  The  President  was  in  his 
own  family  coach  under  special  es- 
cort of  the  Boston  Cavalry  command- 
ed by  Rufus  C.  Amory,  Esq. 

Tlie  '"Columbian  Centinel"  of  iSat- 
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urday,  August  lltli,  1T98,  thus  de- 
scribes the  event: 

"At  Roxbury  the  civic  and  military 
honors  were  continued  and  the  Presi- 
dent alighted  for  a  few  moments  at 
the  seat  of  his  Excellency  the  Govern- 
or (Increase  Sumner).  We  hasten 
over  other  particulars  to  dwell  with 
peculiar  pleasure  on  the  civic  banquet 
pirepared  at  Milton.  A  scene  was  here 
exhibited  which  defies  description;  and 
surpassed  the  delightful  tribute  paid 
to  Adams's  illustrious  Co-Patriot  at 
Trenton  bridge.  Ill  health  prevented 
our  being  present.  We  are  therefore 
not  competent  to  feel  the  effect  pro- 
duced. As  we  heard,  we  shall  attempt 
a  sketch  of  it.  Over  the  bridge  sever- 
al arches  of  'evergreen  were  thrown 
which  bore  in  a  chaplet  of  laurel,  'Wel- 
come Illustrious  Chief.'  On  each  side 
of  the  way  near  the  bridge  the  citi- 
zens of  the  town  and  a  choir  of  sing- 
ers of  both  sexes,  made  the  air  re- 
sound with  the  classic  song  of  'Adams 
and  Liberty;'  while  a  group  of  beauti- 
ful female  children  arrayed  in  the 
rohes  of  innocence,  and  bearing  on 
their  bosoms  the  emblems  of  the  feder- 
alism of  their  parents,  strewed  flow- 
ers in  the  way; — the  pupils  from  the 
schools  as  at  Worcester,  added  much 
to  the  emotions  of  the  occasion,  while 
the  reiterated  shouts  of  'God  bless  our 
Beloved  President,'  filled  every  breast 
with  feelings  too  tender  for  descrip- 
tion. The  heart  of  Sensibility  melted 
and  Fortitude  itself  stood  enraptured 
at  the  scene,  'unconscious  of  the  tear 
which  trickled  down  the  cheek.' 

"A  large  number  of  the  President's 
fellow  townsmen  headed  by  Mr.  Beals 
on  horseback,  met  him  on  the  road 
and  joined  in  the  cavalcade.  When  the 
President  alighted  at  his  seat,  a  num- 
erous body  on  foot  welcomed  him  with 
hearty  cheers;  and  prayers  to  God  to 
bless  him  filled  the  air,  which  not  long 
since  was  tainted  with  anti-federalism. 
An  elegant  collation  was  found  pro- 
vided at  the  President's  house,  of  which 
every  one  partook;  and  where  all  wit- 
nessed that  the  affability  and  suavity 


of  the  gentleman  were  as  conspicuous 
in  Mr.  Adams  as  the  wisdom,  fortitude 
and  prescience  of  the  statesman  have 
been  eminent  in  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

"On  the  return  of  Capt.  Amorv's 
troop,  arrangements  had  been  ma'de 
for  paying  a  compliment  to  the  feder- 
alism of  Milton,  by  renewing  the  Bos- 
ton Patriotic  Song,  but  much  to  their 
satisfaction,  they  found  between  two 
and  three  hundred  of  both  sexes,  pa- 
rading under  and  about  the  federal 
arch,  with  lights,  where  the  whole, 
after  the  reiteration  of  mutual  esteem, 

'Join  heart  and  hand 

In  a  federal  band 
And  swore  to  the  God  of  the  ocean  and 
land. 

That  ne'er  shall  the  sons  of  Columbia 

be  slaves. 
Whilst  the  earth  bears  a  plant  or  the 

sea  rolls  in  waves." 
"Discharges  of  artillery  were  given 
by  the  trains  of  Roxbury  and 
Dorchester,  and  from  Castle 
William,  and  everywhere  the 
most  prominent  testimonials  of 
high  esteem  for  our  illustrious  Chief 
were  seen,  heard  and  felt.  We  wish 
the  Directory  of  Fi'ance.  with  Talley- 
rand and  the  whole  alphabet  in  their 
train,  had  been  witnesses  of  the  re- 
ception which  the  John  Adams  they 
have  so  audaciously  reviled,  received 
from  his  fellow  citizens.  Had  thej 
then  continued  in  opinion  that  we  were 
a  people  divided  from  our  government 
we  should  have  thought  their  folly, 
if  possible,  equal  to  their  turpitude 
and  infamy.  President  Adams  may  be 
denominated  the  American  Herschel. 
He  certainly  discovered  tlie  baneful 
Comet  of  French  perfidy,  many  months 
before  his  fellow  citizens  who  now  see 
it  plainly."  The  next  number  of  the 
Centinel,  Wednesday,  August  15th, 
gave  the  following  additional  state- 
ment: 'Tn  bestowing  the  meed  of 
merit  for  the  late  patriotic  proceedings 
at  Milton  bridge,  Dorchester  and  its 
citizens  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  and 
among  them  Col.  Badlam  whose  evi- 
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dences  of  respfot  and  attentions  to  our 
beloved  Chief  were  conspicuous." 

The  Federal  arch  stood  for  seven- 
teen years  nntil  it  was  blown  down  in 
the  preai  September  gale  of  1815. 
It  has  been  reproduced  by  art  and 
celebrated  in  verse.  The  accompany- 
ing illustration  is  from  a  photograph 
of  a  painting  by  Stephen  Badlam,  it  is 
said.  It  was  the  decoration  of 
the  frame  of  a  looking-glass, 
presented  by  the  artist  to  Miss 
Mar>'  Walker  on  the  occasion 
of  her  marriage  to  Robert  Pierce  Tol- 
man.  May  2(»1h.  1808. 

Tradition  says  the  artist  painted  the 
scene  as  he  saw  it  from  a  chamber 
window  in  the  old  Badlam  house,  that 
until  re<ently  stood  at  the  corner  of 
River  and  Washington  streets.  From 
this  height  he  looked  down  upon  the 
village.  As  Col.  Badlam  was  a  survey- 
or the  picture  was  no  doubt  a  literal 
copy.  'Milton  hill  was  much 
steeper  then  than  now.  At  the 
building  of  the  railroad  in  1847,  the 
land  near  the  river  was  raised  ten  or 
fifteen  feet."    (Hist.  Milton,  p.  148.) 

"in  the  closing  years  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth, a  lawyer  of  some  note,  resided 
at  Milton  Lower  Mills,  by  the  name  of 
Henry  Maurice  Lisle.  He  occupied  the 
Daniel  Vose  (Suffolk  Resolves)  house 
near  the  depot.  The  presumption  is 
that  his  residence  here  was  confined  to 
a  few  years.  In  1803  he  published  a 
poem  entitled  'Milton  Hill,'  which  at 
that  time  (gained  quite  a  celebrity." 
(Hist.  Milton  pp.  144,  512.)  It  'is 
lent2:thy  but  from  it  wo  qtiote  the  clos- 
ing verses: — 

"Words  are  too  feeble,  language  is  too 
mean. 

To  paint    the  beauties  of  the  varied 
scene 

Where  Dorchester's  and  Milton's  bor- 
ders join. 

And  Nature.  Industry,  and  Art  com- 
bine 

To  form  yon  village— to  adorn  the  spot. 
And    render   man   cnntented   with  his 
lot. 


May  all  its  charms  embellish  nobler 
themes, 

Long  as  Neponset  rolls  her  limpid 
streams. 

"When  fair  Columbia's  rights,  by- 
means  infernal, 

Practis'd  by  foes  within  and  foes  ex- 
ternal, 

At  hazard  lay.  And  Gallic  ministra- 
tion 

Threatened  our  country  with  annihil- 
ation— 

Their  treaties  broke — defied  the  aveng- 
ing rod. 

Named  death  a  bugbear — disavowed 
their  God, 

And,  deaf  to  pity's  cry,  without  emo- 
tion, 

Murder'd  our  helpless  seamen  on  the 
oeean — 

Plunder'd  our  barques — rob'd  pen'ry 
of  her  rag, 

And  dyed,  with  native  blood,  Colum- 
bia's flag, 

Then  to  evince  tJieir  promptness  to  ac- 
cede 

To  all  the  measures  wisdom  had  de- 
creed, 

To  save  the  country  from  her  savage 
foes, 

By  yonder  Village  Sons  that  Arch 
arose. 

"There  read  the  languaige  of  the  fed- 
eral band 

Who  raised  the  structure,  and,  with 
valorous  hand. 

Wrote  this  inscription,  penned  in  free- 
dom's cause, 

'We  unite  in  defense  of  our  country 
and  laws.' 

An  index  to  their  honor  may  it  stand! 

And  sentiments  like  these  pervade  the 
land. 


"Milton,  adieu  I    Some  nobler  poet's 
song 

In  future  periods  shall  this  theme  pro- 
long. 

Who  whilst  with  transport  he  surveys 
Ibis  hill. 
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Shall  own  the  subject  worthy  of  his 
skill. 

In  smoother  numbers  shall  the  task 
rehearse 

And    celebrate    thy    name  in  loftier 
verse. 

Milton,  Adieu!  Ne'er  may  thy  beauties 
fade, 


AGE  ARCH. 

Nor  thy  increasing  domea  Ix^  i>n)stratr 
laid, 

Until    the   convulsed    uuiversp  shall 
quake, 

And  earth's  foundation  to  it*    cent  re 
shake." 
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